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Some Advantages of 
Railroad Electrification 
Saving the Nation's coal. 
Lower maintenance costs. 
sreater reliability and fewer 
delays. 
Ability to haul smoothly 


heavier trains at higher 
speed. 


Operation of electric locomo- 
tives unaffected by extreme 
cold. 

Ability to brake trains on 

scending grades by re- 
turning power tothetrolley 





The Power of Electricity 
in Transportation 


LECTRICITY has leveled out 
the Continental Divide The 
steam locomotive, marvelous asitis 
after acentury of development,can 
not meet all ofthe present demands 
for transportation facilitics Its 
electric rival has proved to be far 
superior, 


On the mountain divisions of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway—the world's greatest elec- 
trifcation — giant electric locomo 
tives today lift an ever increasing 
freight tonnage over the mile-high 
Rockies and also make traveling 
clean andcomfortable. They utilize 
the abundant en y of distant 
watertalls und t 1, by returning 
some of t! power to the trolley 
safelv brake the trains on descend 
ing grades And their capabilities 
are not impaired by excessively 
cold weather when thesteam engine 
is frozen and helpless 


Electricity is the power wi 
Grives the trains of New Y« 
City’s subway and elevated sy 
tems. It eperates the locks ar 
tows the ships through the Panan 
Canal. It propels the Navy's lat 
est super-dreadnaught, the Ne 
Mexico, Electric mine locomotive 
have replaced the slow-movir 
mule and the electric automobil 
has also come to do an important 
service. Such achievements were 
made possible by the extensive 
research and manufacturing t'vi 
ties of the General Electri 
Company 


Electricity has become the un 

eversal motive power. It has con 
tributed efficiency and comfort t 

every form ottransportation servic: 
and in this evolution General Ele 

tric apparatus has played a large 
part—trom mighty electric loconx 

tives to the tiny lamp for the auto- 
mobile. 


reneral@ Electric 


General Office 
Schenectady, NY. 


Company sess 
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Farmers Week at Cornell 


Because of current interest in all 
affairs of farm and home: 


Because of greatly increased num- 
bers of students in the regu- 
lar courses and the winter 
short course; 


Because of the present apprecia- 
tion on the part of the farmer 
of his place and power in the 
affairs of the nation; 


The New York State College of 
Agriculture expects and is 
planning for the biggest and 
best Farmers’ Week in the 
history of the institution. 


Of course you will be there too. 


Ithaca, New York February 9-13, 1920 
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What Kind of a Store 
Would You Run? 


It is easy to be displeased or dis- 
satisfied. A poorly cooked meal 
will make us that way. It is a 
different matter for one to make a 
constructive criticism. 'We want 
your criticism and the suggestion 
for improvement. The Co-op is 
your store. 


GET A COPY OF 
AGRICULTURAL BOOKLIST 


A farmer or a student in agricul- 
ture is interested in large returns 
from farming. Few men make 
money from a business about 
which they know little. Read 
books. It will help. Our Agri- 
cultural Booklist is free. It gives 
good books. 


Cornell 


Co-operative Society 
Morrill Hall Ithaca, N. Y. 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write 





Fruit growing as a part of a well developed farm busi- 
ness has received special attention on this number. 
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ISAAC PHILLIPS ROBERTS 


(First Dean of the College of Agriculture) 


Born of a farmer’s faith and will 
Is all that thrives on this peopled Hill. 


Here is his farm and things still grow 
From thoughts that he planted long ago. 


Sturdy and square his buildings stand, 
Their girders thrust in the good red land. 


Farmers come from afar to find 
Knowledge of earth and an ordered mind, 


Then, with the wonder of wind and loam 
Set in their hearts, they sow at home. 
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Why 18 Farmers. Week? 


HIRTEEN 
TT years ago the 

New York 
State College of Ag- 
riculture began 
holding the series of 
annual farmers’ 
gatherings known as 
Farmers’ Week. The 
ever increasing en- 
thusiasm and, with 
the exception of the 
slight interference 
due to the war, the 
ever increasing at- 
tendance of the 
farmers mark this 
as among the most 
successful enter- 
prises inaugurated 
by the College and 
make desirable the 
recording of a brief 
history of Farmers’ 





Week from the beginning to the pres- wards 


ent date. 


present 


Not only at Cornell has the Farmers’ Winter 


Week idea met with favor but in all, or 
nearly all, the state colleges of agri- 





Some Reasons for Its Origin and Growth 
BY JOHN LEMUEL STONE ‘74 


culture and in many 
of the secondary 
schools of agricul- 
ture similar gather- 
ings are provided 
for. 

It is somewhat dif- 
ficult to determine 
in what institution 
the Farmers’ Week 
idea first took defi- 
nite shape, but Iowa 
and Wisconsin were 
early in the field. 
Iowa traces the be- 
ginnings to 1900 
and Wisconsin to 
1904, but in both of 
these states the 
early meetings re- 
ferred to were their 

‘ Short or Winter 
Courses in Agricul- 
ture which after- 

assumed the character of the 
day Farmers’ Week. The 

Course in Agriculture at Cor- 


nell was begun in 1893 and has con- 
tinued without a break till the present 
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time. Its registration has run from 61 
to 597 students and has always been a 
distinct enterprise from Farmers’ Week, 
which is attended by thousands. 


At Cornell, Farmers’ Week is the out- 
growth of the Agricultural Experi- 
menters’ League of New York. In 1897 
the extension work of the College of 
Agriculture was broadened, enlarged, 
and extended to the whole State, by 
legislation passed at Albany. Previous 
to this time it had been limited to work 
in horticulture and applied only to cer- 
tain counties of the State. Among the 
lines of extension work then started 
were experiments, or demonstrations, 
with various crops, fertilizers, animals, 
and methods, which farmers were in- 
duced to undertake in codperation with 
the College. Soon it became desirable 
to bring these farmers together so that 
the information acquired by one might, 
so far as possible, become the property 
of all. This led in 1903 to the organiza- 
tion of the Agricultural Experimenters’ 
League of New York. The meetings of 
this organization brought together at 
the College a considerable number of 
farmers each winter. 

In 1908 the character of the meetings 
was broadened. Invitations were ex- 
tended to all farmers irrespective of 
whether they were codperative experi- 
menters or not, and the occasion was 
designated as Farmers’ Week. The 
League continued to exist and for a 
time held meetings during Farmers’ 
Week, but the codperative experiments 
decreased, owing chiefly to lack of funds 
to prosecute the work, and finally ceased 
as a college enterprise, passing into the 
hands of the county farm bureau agents 
who have greatly extended that work 
throughout the State. 


One aim of the Experimenters’ 
League had been to serve as a bond be- 
tween former students of the College 
of Agriculture who were engaged in 
farming throughout the State. Organi- 
zation was effected with special refer- 
ence to this function in 1910 under the 
name of the Alumni Association of New 
York State College of Agriculture. 
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At the beginning the Farmers’ Week 
program was chiefly made up of topics 
aiming at the increase of crop and ani- 
mal yields. Many of the lectures were 
those regularly scheduled for the stu- 
dents in the College. A little later, 
group conferences led to the organiza- 
tion of clubs or associations of those 
interested in special lines and these 
association meetings have come _ to 
occupy a considerable portion of the 
program. 


This year (1920) the following asso- 
ciations and conferences are scheduled: 
Alumni Association of the New York 
State College of Agriculture, New York 
Federation of Horticultural Societies 
and Floral Clubs, New York State Bean 
Growers Coéperative Association, New 
York State Potato Association, Cornell 
Dairy Students Association, Rural Edu- 
cation Conference, Homemakers Con- 
ference, Community Newspaper Confer- 
ence, and Interchurch Conference of 
Village Ministers. 


Very naturally the programs reflect 
the lines of discussion that have agitated 
the farmers’ minds during the years. 
Such themes as codperation among 
farmers, marketing farm products, 
transportation, and selling direct rarely 
appeared in the earlier programs but 
they constitute a large part in the more 
recent years. During the war increas- 
ing production and conservation loomed 
large. The rural church, rural schools, 
and rural social questions have had con- 
siderable place in the programs thruout 
the period. Women’s work has been 
emphasized from the first as much as 
man’s. 


As to methods of instruction, the lec- 
ture, of course, has always been much 
used, but there is a growing tendency 
to employ laboratory demonstrations, 
departmental, educational exhibits, prac- 
tice periods, and round table sessions. 


The interest manifested by the farm- 
ers has always been excellent and on 
many occasions could be described as 
intense. The criticisms offered have 
usually been wholesome and construc- 
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con eagle Se ae ts 


tive, the enthusiasm contagious and in- 
spiring. With many Farmers’ Week 
has become a habit. 
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The following statistical table gives a 
birdseye view of this, one of Cornell’s 
most successful enterprises: 


GROWTH OF FARMERS’ WEEK 

















Year } Attendance C Ss - Fe s ab ‘onve exhibits enter- 
| we ( Estimated ee ee ied ate P me a "ae 
and and and and Depts. ments 
Round | Judging | Prac. Confer- banquets 
| Tables | Periods ences etc. 

1908 | —— 800 76 9 1 — 4 8 1 
1909 ae 2000 124 18 5 1 5 14 1 
1910 | 2100 | 156 20 6 6 6 9 2 
1911 1632 2500 295 20 3 3 11 12 2 
1912 2025 2700 326 34 4 3 9 16 3 
1913 2409 3100 284 10 10 16 ki 16 3 
1914 2961 3500 3805 27 11 33 19 14 7 
1915 3077 4100 269 | 26 17 38 16 20 15 
1916 3548 4500 256 35 11 38 10 19 12 
1917 3611 4500 281 51 8 33 12 17 | #18 
1918 3095 4000 293 33 12 32 12 260 | 3 
1919 3763 4500 271 80 8 5 9 18 | ll 
1920 ne 5000 | 268 | 99 9 26 9 17 ti 





Dwarf Fruit and Variation 


What Our English Neighbors are Doing to Keep the One and Remove the Other 
BY NORMAN H. GRUBB ‘08 
Fruit Experiment Station, East Malling, England 


S the readers of THE CORNELL 
A COUNTRYMAN are doubtless aware, 
English fruit growers plant 
apples and pears very largely on dwarf- 
ing stocks, in order to secure quick re- 
turns and small, easily managed trees. 
The stocks used are the so-called 
“paradise” for apples, and the quince 
for pears. The chief subject of investi- 
gation at the East Malling Fruit Experi- 
ment Station has been the effect of 
different stocks on grafted fruit trees, 
and the possibility of adopting vege- 
tative propagation in order to eliminate 
the variation of trees due to the use of 
mixed seedling stocks. When the work 
was started, in 1913, it was arranged 
that these dwarfing stocks, particularly 
the “paradise” types, should be studied 
there, while the “free,” ‘crab,’ and 
pear stocks, grown from seed, should be 
studied at the other chief fruit research 
station, at Long Ashton, near Bristol. 
It has long been well known that 
apple trees on “paradise” stocks show 
quite as much unevenness in _ their 
growth and fruiting as do trees on the 


free and crab stocks. This variation 
seems much more marked in English 
orchards than in America. One very 
commonly finds from twenty to thirty 
per cent of the trees in an apple orchard 
doing very badly; they generally bear 
heavy crops of small fruit, and fail to 
grow out into large, profitable trees. In 
the case of trees on the free and crab 
stocks this has naturally been ascribed 
to variation in the seedling stocks used. 
But why should the same thing be seen 
among trees on “paradise” stocks, 
which are presumably propagated vega- 
tatively, and should therefore be uni- 
form? 

One of the first discoveries made at 
East Malling was the fact that there are 
nine types of “‘paradise’”’ in more or less 
common use in England (besides others 
on the Continent), and that they are 
very badly mixed, few nurserymen hav- 
ing any clear idea of either the charac- 
teristics or the proper names of the 
several types. Some of the types, in 
fact, have no discoverable names. That 
these types vary in strength of growth 
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from the very dwarf French paradise 
to the strong English Broad-leaf, and 
that stocks as received from the raisers 
frequently consist of a mixture of three 
or four types, accounts for much of the 
unevenness seen in_ plantations 
paradise stocks. 


on 


From the great difference in vigor of 
the various types of paradise,—some of 
the German types appear to be quite as 
vigorous as the average ‘free’? stock,— 
it follows that the word “paradise” 
cannot strictly be applied to a dwarfing 
apple stock, but should be confined to 
those apples which root readily from 





stools or layers, and are, therefore, 
easily propagated vegetatively. 
Investigation seems to show that 


there is no very high correlation between 
dwarf growth and ease of rooting from 
stools or vegetative propagation. One 
of the freest rooting of the English 
types of paradise, the English Broad- 
leaf, is also quite the most vigorous of 
all; and some of the very strong Ger- 
man types are also free enough in root- 
ing to be very easily propagated from 
stools. It should, therefore be possible 
to find stocks strong enough for any 
purpose which can readily be grown 
from stools or layers, and in this way 
‘to eliminate the use of seedling apple 
stocks altogether, and thereby obtain 
much greater uniformity 
chards. 

The propagation of stocks true to 
type in quantities large enough to allow 
of the planting of trial orchards has 
taken so long that this work is still in 
its early stages. Already it can be said, 
however, that some of the stocks appear 
to render the trees worked on them 
much more liable to disease,—particu- 
larly canker,—than others. The ex- 
treme dwarfing effect of the French 
paradise is already very apparent, in 
both vigor and blossoming. 

Investigation of the other stocks has 
not been carried so far as has that of 
paradise. Six or seven types of quince 
stocks have been identified, however, 
and are shortly to be tested. The vari- 
ous plum stocks are easily recognized, 


in our or- 
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and have never been so badly mixed as 
paradise and quince stocks. The so- 
called “St. Julien” and “Black Damask” 
types prove to be seedlings, as are also 
most of the Myrobalan or cherry 
plum stocks. Cherry stocks of all 
classes are nearly always raised from 
seed, with great variation as a natural 
result. It is hoped to find types which 
may be propagated readily from layers 
or root-cuttings, and so eliminate the 
use of seedling stocks entirely. 

In addition to the investigation of 
fruit stocks, a large series of double 
grafting experiments with apples has 
just been begun, with a view to study- 
ing the effect, if any, of an intermediate 
variety between stock and scion on 
growth, fertility, and character of fruit. 
This investigation was started several 
years ago, but as bought trees were used, 
no reliance could be placed on the kind 
or uniformity of the stocks, and the 
early work had to be abandoned and a 
new start made with trees known to be 
all on one type of stock. 

Some interesting results have been ob- 
tained with black currants,—commer- 
cially one of the most important small 
fruits in England,—in grouping the 
varieties in common use, disentangling 
the confused nomenclature, and in the 
experimental use of manures and ferti- 
lizers. Work is also being started with 
raspberries, which are found to be often 
more or less mixed, with a view to rais- 
ing true strains of the more important 
varieties for manurial experiments. 
With strawberries a study of strains 
within the variety is begun, combined 
with an investigation into the influence, 
if any, of the region or climate from 
which the parent plants came. 

This station is devoted solely to re- 
search in fruit-growing. While this 
limits the field very much, the work 
already in hand is quite enough to en- 
gage all the resources of the station for 
many years to come. The problem has 
been, not to find questions needing solu- 
tion, but to reduce the work to manage- 
able proportions by eliminating those of 
less importance. 


Let It 


Blow! 


BY A. B. GENUNG ‘13 


snow is piled high and the telephone 

wires sing without a pause. The 
wind hisses through the spruce trees out 
in front of the house until we might al- 
most fancy ourselves dwellers of some 
near-barren ground away up under the 
lonesome Arctic. A little while ago I 
looked at the mercury, and it was four- 
teen below. One look was a-plenty! 

Well, let it blow. In here we are 
snug and tight and bright. The wood 
fire flames merrily. The wood is good 
body beech. My land grew it and my 
muscle cut it up. It warms and cheers 
me far better, I am sure, than any other 
fuel could. And those rosy Baldwins, 
and the hickory nuts from the tree in 
the northwest corner,—who else could 
relish them as I, who gathered them and 
stored them against such nights as this? 
Oh, we are snug and cozy. Isolated, 
perhaps, but pretty well self-sufficient. 
I am primitive enough to crouch here 
and laugh in my cave, which defies 
blizzards. 

I wonder if the well-springs of 
Romance don’t go back into such times 
as this? Man’s struggle to warm and 
clothe himseJf; to rear his family safely ; 


[ certainly is a boisterous night. The 


to maintain himself strongly in the face 
of a stern world,—don’t these things get 
back toward the fundamental Romance 
of mankind? Anyhow, it all plays 
strongly upon some chord deep within 
most of us. Thrice blessed is the 
farmer whose life touches these primi- 
tive currents first-hand. Animal satis- 
faction, you may say, but there is more 
to it. Every country man or woman 
capable of thought or feeling knows in 
his or her heart that there is more to it. 

What a night to sit and smoke and 
think! And how many thousand farm- 
houses there are in this land that shelter 
calmly-thinking men and 
nights like this. 

These are boisterous times indeed. 
The whole world is a stormy place. What 
real American does not thrill that our 
great house is snug and our fires bright? 
At least, comparatively. Bad times, but 
we shall weather them; for we have the 
land, the fuel, the muscle, and the will 
to maintain ourselves strongly, no mat- 
ter how harsh the storm. 

This big home of ours is a much more 
enduring and substantial abode than 
some of the dwellers would try to make 
us think. America is no pasteboard and 


women on 
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tinsel affair; it is the stoutest, mightiest 


shelter that man has so far reared on 
this earth. 


Our family is big; it is diverse. But 
we each have our work to do, and in the 
main we shall do it. Sooner or later 
we shall squelch mischief makers, or put 
them outside where they may seek other 
shelters professedly more to their liking. 
Eventually we shall clean out the house 
and it will be secure against every blast. 

Meanwhile, during the cleaning, we 
must get about our work. 

The farmer has his job cut out for 
him, and it is not all a path of roses, 
either. Sometimes I get good and tired 
of being told how much more blessed 
it is to produce than to consume! 
Patted on the head by one government 
official, maybe, while another around 
the corner damns me for a profiteer. 
All that sort of thing. 


But, on the other hand, one big fact 
sticks out, and that is that I’m not a 
producer of foodstuffs entirely from 
reasons of altruism. In the long run, 
I’m growing things to sell because that’s 
the way I make my bread and butter— 
and my Ford. I can’t really quit when 
I get peeved at the world, any more 
than any other worker can, whose bread 
and butter depend on his labor. So, by 
and large, I must stand for the give-and- 
take of business, without indulging in 
any overdoses of self-pity. There’s that 
side of it. The man who regards his 
farming as a business rather than a fate 
sleeps best nights, so far as that goes. 


It is human nature—isn’t it—that we 
should want our fair share in the family 
life? There is considerable doubt that 
our fathers and grandfathers on the 
farms did get their fair share. We want 
to sell our products for money enough 
to give us the vital things; a comfortable 
home, education for the children, and 
provision for old age. 


When it requires organization to raise 
our buying or marketing efficiency—or 
even to impress the general community 
of our necessities, why then we shall 
have to organize. We have a case in 
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right here in the 


point 
League. 


Dairymen’s 


We want good enough prices for our 
products to make farming a paying 
business. But profits in themselves are 
somewhat dependent on further factors. 

In the first place, we must face the 
fundamental dictates of supply and de- 
mand. If we overproduce, then we must 
pay the piper. If we underproduce, 
then we must endure seeing more men 
enter our game until the pendulum 
swings. The big economic shiftings and 
adjustings pinch us now and then; and 
we shall save energy if we adapt our- 
selves forthwith, without reviling the 
rest of the family. 


Then, in the second place, profit in 
business presupposes something. It pre- 
supposes certain efficiency in production. 
I must know how to handle my land, 
machinery, stock, fertilizer, crops, and 
all the rest of it. I must not only know 
how to do things rightly,—I must do 
them that way, at least a majority of 
the time. In the long run, the community 
will not pay me profits for inefficiency. 
The college comes in at this juncture,— 
and we in New York are strong for our 
College! 

But with an even break so far as 
supply and demand go; with machinery 
unclogged by political price-fixing or 
corporate squeezing; and with an even 
chance for efficiency at our end,—we 
shall do our work in a way to make the 
family proud of us, and we will make a 
profit at it. 


After that, what? Why, after that 
everything! We’re just beginning in 
this land to work out the world’s first 
real rural civilization. We American 
farmers, who sometimes feel a _ bit 
peevish, need only to take a bit of a 
squint back in history to feel braced 
right up. Or glance no farther back 
than the European farmer of to-day. 
Ask any soldier who looked over 
Western Europe how we fare here in 
contrast. 


We will develop a rural life that will 
be the richest thing in the history of 
















civilization. You will say I am getting 
enthusiastic. No, but prophetic. Any- 
how, it is quite easy to be a prophet 
on a_ night like this, 
fireside. 


by my warm 


One thing we must have soon,—some 
big leadership. It’s a curious thing that 
out of all the vastness of this country’s 
agriculture there has not come a great 
national leader. That’s what we want 
badly, a great, big, commanding per- 
sonality—a man whose feet are firmly 
in the soil, but whose head is well up 
where the broad vision is. American 
farmers need a single man who can 
strike the key note for every time. Think 
what strides we could take with such a 
man as Secretary of Agriculture, for 
instance. Or at the head of a great na- 
tional college of agriculture. I should 
place that as one of agriculture’s prime 
needs now—a strong, outstanding, hu- 
man sort of man, a leader big enough to 
be a national figure. 


But, of course, leadership is only one 
factor in the general onward march. In 
the final analysis, we must proceed in- 
dividually. It is up to each of us out 
here in our snug houses to put through 
our own little part of the great family 
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BLOW 


job. The time is ripe for work, and 
work without bickering. 

And such a country, such a cause, as 
we have to work for! It is a pity that 
men like Lincoln and Roosevelt cannot 
come just a little oftener, just that we 
might have our Nation better interpreted 
to us. We do not appreciate America 
yet. Not half! For most of us do not 
yet understand her. We are only be- 
ginning to realize the tremendous wealth 
—material and otherwise—spread out 
here before us. Wealth wherewith to 
make a paradise, needing only strong, 
steady men and women to bring it forth. 

Well, this gale will have to blow itself 
out. And we shall sit and think calmly, 
and keep our fires bright against its 
sharp, savage edge. For presently the 
sun is certain to shine; the earth will lie 
warm and fresh, ready for the new plow- 
ing. 

Meanwhile, it is growing late. I sus- 
pect I shall have to put an oil stove 
down cellar for a little while to make 
sure my bin of potatoes doesn’t freeze. 
One more Baldwin now. A final look at 
the mercury, and then a little trip out 
to the barn to see that things are ship- 
shape. 


Sixteen below! Good night! 
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EXPERIENCE: A Series of Personal Stories by the Best People 











in the State of New York—Men and Women Designated by their 
Farm Bureau Agents as Leaders in their Home Communities. 








IV. “What Shall It Profit a Man. . 
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A Preacher-Farmer s Lessons From His W ork 


BY E. M. PARROTT 
Jogues Farms, Lake Ceorge, N, Y. 


ARMERS are dependable 
They have to be. A man who has 
fed stock and knows the imperative 

of milking time knows he cannot strike, 
no matter what his hours or his pay. If 
he lays in bed too long of a morning he 


chaps. 


will be vociferously reminded that his 
presence is demanded by hungry mouths 
not in the least bashful about asking for 
flowing troughs. While we are wonder- 
ing how we will do if the coal runs short, 
and if steel nails cannot be had and 
where the next bowl of sugar is coming 
from, very few of us are really worried 
about enough American-grown food. 
While other industries have decreased 
production during the past year and all 
sorts of workmen will work only for 
a far higher wage, the farmer somehow 
looks cheerfully at the job that about 
half the human race neither can nor will 
tackle and buckles into it with relatively 
little regard for profits. We know he 
will get us food. He has learned from 
dipping in many a feed bin that he must 
feed not only the lower, but the higher 
animal life, and he has learned from 
many a weary supper-time the pleasure 
of a full day’s work without counting 
hours. The necessity and the pleasure 
of work are part of the inheritance of 
the farmer, and they make him rich 
beyond computation. That is one reason 
why I like him, like to be with him and 
speak to him or for him when I am al- 
lowed. 

It is what has kept me farming these 
fourteen years since I was given a 
country parish, and what makes me feel 
that it is in accordance with modern, 


as well as ancient, needs that a preacher 
of the gospel should get his illustrations 
from the soil and from the flocks and 
herds which have never ceased to teach 
the lessons of God and nature. 

I began with a Jersey cow and she was 
a dandy. I tried Ayrshires to fit the 
Adirondack hills and they were fine. I 
liked them all and the grades I tried 
with them. I have had as many as forty 
at once. But when I began with Hol- 
steins, big, kindly, of immense capacity 
and giving milk that all throve on as 
we never had on rich milk, I found my 
full joy, and in spite of all the disap- 
pointments I have had in farming, I 
never lose faith in what seems to me 
the highest development of animal life 
—the Holstein cow. I now have seven- 
teen head. The best of them has aver- 
aged a little over 10,000 pounds for 
four years and made an A. R. O. test of 
17 pounds of butter. Nothing won- 
derful, but I have great hope that when 
she freshens in March at seven years of 
age she will go over 100 pounds of 
milk a day and 30 pounds of butter 
in a week. The only three cows that 
milked all last year with me averaged 
10,331.41 pounds, in this cold climate 
where pasture at best is never too good. 


I find that the more I do for my 
cattle and with them, the better I like 
them. This winter I am my own herds- 
man and have no steady help, and I am 
surprised to find how much more fun 
it is than when I had the varied ex- 
periences that come from wrestling 
with hired men. 


The great trouble I have had is not 



































































from help, but from something that 
ought to be more courageously faced 
than it has so far been; the dishonesty 
of breeders. If the Holstein cow had 
not been the superb animal she proves 
herself to be she would have been de- 
stroyed by her breeders. I have bought 
seven cows at first-class public sales, 
paying $1,755 for them in the ring. 
Of these, five have reacted to the tuber- 
culin test, and the State and Federal 
veterinarians have confirmed my own 
strong conviction that at least three of 
them: had tuberculosis when they were 
led into the sale. As these were all 
bought with veterinarians’ certificates, 
I am convinced to my sorrow that there 
are a great many men who have sold 
sick ones knowingly and intentionally. 
If it had not been for the State’s help I 
should never have had the heart to go 
on trying to build up an accredited, 
clean herd after my experience with 
sales. The one cow I bought from a 
herd privately was better than repre- 
sented. It is my deliberate opinion that 
eighty per cent of the value of a cow 
is in the man back of her. Tuberculosis 
and abortion. cannot be detected by the 
best of judges, and unless the man who 
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sells tells all he knows about the cow’s 
previous health conditions honestly, the 
most disastrous disappointments are 
possible. 

Milk should be sold as near cost as 
possible. It is essential to life and 
should be within reach of everything 
that has life. Farmers ought not to get 
rich out of milk if they forever stay 
poor. Along with milk production we 
ought to take up a line of production 
that everybody does not have to buy 
and, therefore, that we can make into 
substantial profit. With egg production 
or with ptotaoes, both essentials, let’s 
raise berries and sell ’em for all they 
can be made to bring. I’d like to co- 


operate with the Holstein in serving 
mankind; I’d like to make money 
selling fur. 

Last year I crossed a_ purebred 


Karakul ram on twenty coarse-wooled 
native sheep and got twenty-three fur 
lambs. The skins were worth about 
$250. I’m trying it again this year and 
hope soon to show that there are some 
combinations that a farmer can work 
that it will make it possible for him to 
show a profit without running any risk 
of being called a profiteer. 


V. Apples that Pay Dividends 


A Summary of Business Methods in Orchard Management 


BY F. A. SALISBURY 
Phelps, N. Y. 


IVE or six years ago there were 
heavy plantings of apples, and the 
writer was not very optimistic over 

the future outlook for the apple in- 
dustry. Since that time several -things 
have occurred to change the situation. 
The severe winter of 1917-18 killed 
many trees and reduced the vitality of 
others. On many farms, in Western 
New York at least, other crops have 
been bringing better prices than 
formerly and the orchards have been 


neglected. Therefore, at the present 
time it seems to me that the apple 
grower who is willing to take care of 
his orchards need not fear over-produc- 
tion. There may occasionally be a year 
when there is over-production with re- 
sulting low prices, but in a series of 
years, I believe the fruit farmer will 
have as good financial returns as one 
growing other crops. 

There is a good deal of satisfaction to 
a farmer in having good crops if they 
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are the result of his efforts to increase 
the fertility of his farm and control the 
diseases to which his crops are subject. 
The farmers of New York State who 
have been favorably situated for grow- 
ing apples during the last fifteen years, 
and who have gone about it in a busin- 
ness-like way have, no doubt, made a 
greater success financially than has been 
made in any other line of farming. 


To keep an orchard in vigorous, bear- 
ing condition it is necessary to maintain 
the fertility of the soil. It is very 
noticeable that orchards of low vitality 
rarely produce fruit in the unfavorable 
years when severe winters, late frosts, 
and wet weather affect the set of the 
fruit. Most orchards will bear fruit 
under favorable conditions, but what a 
fruit grower most desires is a crop in 
the unfavorable years, when the best 
prices are obtainable. A vigorous apple 
tree should hold its leaves into Novem- 
ber. If the foliage has a yellowish cast 
along in August or September, the con- 
clusion may be drawn that the drainage 
is poor or the fertility of the soil is low, 
if the trees were sprayed to keep the 
foliage healthy. 

Our practice in newly planted or- 
chards is to inter-crop with potatoes, 
cabbage, or corn for the first two or 
three years. We then seed to clover, 
cutting the clover and leaving it on the 
ground for soil improvement. This 
method is followed until the orchard is 
nine or ten years old, when inter-crop- 
ping is discontinued. At eight years of 
age most varieties begin to bear profit- 
able crops, and it is not unusual to har- 
vest from two to four bushels from a 
tree. In our orchards, after we discon- 
tinue inter-cropping, we generally culti- 
vate one year, seed to clover, and leave 
it on the ground a year. We believe it 
is very important to maintain the supply 
of humus in the soil, and this is rather 
hard to do when the cover crop is 
plowed under early in the spring before 
it has a chance to make a good growth. 
When the trees indicate lack of vigor 
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we apply stable manure, but with our 
cover crops we have not had to use 
much. 

Of all orchard operations, spraying is 
undoubtedly the most disagreeable and 
the most carelessly done. In a spring 
like that of 1919 in this county, the 
amount of the crop depended on the 
right spray at the right time. It is in 
such a season that we have appreciated 
what the College of Agriculture means 
to us as fruit-growers. We have to look 
to the College for instruction as to the 
right sprays and the right time of appli- 
cation. In our orchards we make five 
applications: first, the delayed dormant 
with scale-strength lime-sulfur; second, 
“pink” spray of summer-strength lime- 
sulfur, nicotine, and arsenate of lead; 
third, after the petals fall we repeat 
number two; fourth, ten to fifteen days 
later with lime-sulfur and arsenate of 
lead; fifth, about August 1 with lime- 
sulfur and arsenate of lead for the 
fungus and worms that are likely to at- 
tack the apples late in the season. The 
success of spraying depends on the 
thoroness of it. 

In pruning the orchard we give our 
chief attention to removing cross limbs 
and keeping the suckers out. We do 
very little cutting until the trees come 
into bearing, and then never cut out 
large amounts of wood any one year. 
If twig blight is prevalent, it is im- 
portant to break off, early in the sea- 
son, any suckers that may start, as the 
blight attacking the suckers may follow 
down and get into the main branches, 
causing bad canker. Twenty Ounce are 
very subject to blight, but by following 
this method we are able to keep it from 
the bodies of the trees. 

We usually pack our “A” grade fruit 
in barrels, and we believe that the apple- 
grading laws are the best measures that 
have been enacted for the fruit indus- 
try. The consumer can now get an 
honestly packed barrel of apples, and is 
more likely to be satisfied and conse- 
quently become a larger consumer than 
under the old method. 








Large-Scale Dehydration 


An Effort to Keep all Vegetables “In Season” at all Times 


RIOR to the present century, “eva- 
porated” food products were ac- 
cepted as a joke or as stern neces- 

sity. The boarding house prune was a 
mainstay of American humor long be- 
fore Ford was born. On the other hand, 
dried corn, dried fish, dried apples, and 
“jerked” beef associated themselves with 
pioneer conditions where nothing better 
could be packed or procured. War times 
have always been boom-times for food- 
drying industries. The most recent war 
was no exception, but did differ in sev- 
eral developments which promise to keep 
the boom going, rather than allow the 
usual post-bellum relapse. 

There has never been any question as 
to the economic desirability of drying 
foodstuffs so as to preserve them and 
to market them during the winter. It 
is cheaper to keep food this way than 
to can it; storage or shipping space is 
cut from fifty to eighty per cent and 
weight is reduced from seventy-five to 
ninety-five per cent. Again, properly 
dehydrated foodstuffs keep indefinitely. 
It is related that during the Boer War, 
England laid by an excess of some thous- 
ands of pounds of dried soup vegetables, 
and that these same vegetables were fed 
to troops on the Western Front in 1914. 

Certainly, then, the objections in the 
past have not been economic. The trou- 
ble has been palatability. Past methods 
broke down the cellular structure of the 
material being dried, and destroyed the 
taste beyond repair. Dried apples, even 
when soaked and thoroly cooked, tasted 
no more like the real thing than do 
raisins taste like grapes. Even the dried 
peaches served to the American Army 
during the recent war reminded one of 
real peaches only by a suspicious fuzzy 
taste that reminded one of peach skins. 

But the “dehydrated” vegetable of to- 
day is distinctly a new development. 
Foodstuffs are subjected to the 
action of carefully regulated currents 


of air in which temperature and 
humidity are painstakingly controlled. 
The result is said to be a product that 
has yielded up its water content gradual- 
ly, without the slightest break-down of 
its cellular structure, and without the 
least loss in color, flavor or aroma. Kept 
covered from dust and insects, the dried 
product will maintain its natural proper- 
ties indefinitely and when soaked in 
water, (and cooked in the same water 
in which it was soaked), will have the 
appearance, taste and odor of the fresh- 
ly picked, freshly cooked original. Manu- 
facturers of certain brands of dehydrated 
fruits and vegetables claim that, properly 
soaked and cooked, the products cannot 
be distinguished from the real thing 
when placed upon the table. 

Aside from the question of palatabil- 
ity, the world today is in such state as re- 
gards rations that it will probably de- 
mand preservation of excess food by some 
such system. Long before the war Ger- 
many had thousands of drying plants in 
operation. For several years she annual- 
ly dried twice as many potatoes as were 
grown for all purposes in this country. 
The tremendous reserve ration, thus ac- 
cumulated, was a potent factor in her 
long endurance under blockade. 

With the present world need of 


food and recent advances’ toward 
making dried food as good to eat 
as fresh food, it seems' certain 


that dehydration will claim an import- 
ant place among American industries 
of the near future. England, France, and 
Italy have already taken the matter in 
hand. In some communities all vege- 
tables left in the markets at the end of 
a day must be taken to a drying plant. 
In America, the development promises 
to be along more natural lines, but none 
the less general. 

It will be a rural industry. Fruits and 
vegetables to be dried must be picked 
at precisely the proper stage of maturity, 
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and put in process of drying the same 
day. The drying plant must be as near 
to the vegetable grower as the creamery 
is to the dairyman. And, if predictions 
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of enthusiasts are to be trusted, it will 
not be long before the dryer is as im- 
portant a part of rural communities as 
the creamery. E. D. 


Tractors Versus Horses 


A Rejoinder to Mr. Dinsmore’s Views From a Tractor Man 


BY A. F. HEAD 
Agricultural Advisor for the Cleveland Tractor Company 


HE coming of the farm tractor and 
the rapid development of the 
power farming idea have brought 

forth considerable investigation .as to 
the relative merits of motor power ver- 
sus horse power on the farm. Our 
great industries long ago recognized the 
prime importance of improved power 
machinery in the manufacture of their 
products. They realized that in order 
to keep pace with the rapidly growing 
demand for their product they would 
have to resort to a different method than 
that which they were following. The 
result was the development of improved 
power machinery, that not only reduced 
labor costs and expense of production, 
but enabled the manufacturer to meet 
his demands. 

Now we come to the question of 
power on the farm. Is the horse the 
most economical and efficient unit of 
power for the farm? The question of 
course involves much discussion and 
analysis that space will not permit at 
this time. In order to arrive at some 
definite conclusion regarding the rela- 
tive merits of tractors and horses, we 
must examine the available data to ar- 
rive at a definite basis for our con- 
clusion. 

The Agricultural Engineering De- 
partment of the Ohio State University 
recently completed a tractor survey 
which can be considered representative 
of eastern and corn belt states. The 
labor reduced by a tractor is difficult to 
list in dollars and cents, hence we must 
turn to what experience has shown. In 
this survey, it was found that labor 


was reduced on 87.2 per cent of the 
farms where tractors were owned. In 
several instances farmers said labor 
was reduced to one half on their farms, 
while in cases where the labor was not 
reduced the farmers stated that their 
men were doing twice the work. Sev- 
eral others stated that the use of the 
tractor had made it possible to do away 
with as many as two men. With such 
a scarcity of farm labor as we are fac- 
ing today, the tractor is a very import- 
ant factor in maintaining normal crops 
with less labor. 

Does the tractor decrease the cost of 
operating the farm? Contrary to all 
the figures that have been set forth by 
leading horse enthusiasts, practical 
farmers have decreed that the tractor 
decreases the cost of farm operation. 
On 86.1 per cent of the farms where 
tractors were owned the farmers stated 
that their costs were decreased. The 
average size of farm for a two bottom 
tractor was 152.8 acres while for a three 
bottom tractor it was 183.4 acres. 

Unreliability and high cost of repair 
parts have always been charges brought 
against the tractor. Let us see what 
results show. In the same survey, in 
which eight hundred farmers’ were 
reached, 86.4 per cent stated that their 
tractors could be depended on. The 
average yearly cost for repairs were 
$22.42, which corresponds very closely 
to the results obtained in the survey 
conducted by the Pennsylvania State 
College, where the average annual re- 
pair cost was $24.36. 

Are the tractor owners satisfied with 
their tractors and the investments they 
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Concentrated power “may mean the difference between success and failure.” 


made? Farmers who have tried both 
types of farming (with and without 
tractors) are the ones to whom we must 
look forward for the real facts. Of ans- 
wers received from seven hundred and 
twenty-five farmers, six hundred and 
fifty-six declared it a good investment 
while only sixty-nine, or 9.5 per cent, 
wished for their money back. 

It is agreed that the tractor will not 
replace all the horses on a farm but that 
it will supplant a certain number, ac- 
cording to the size of the farm. It 
usually follows, after the purchase of a 
tractor, that the old and poorer grade 


animals are let go first, allowing better 
grade and purebred horses to be kept 
for breeding purposes, the tractor tak- 
ing their place on the plow, disk, harrow, 
binder, and in the hay field. 

The farm of today is being put on a 
firmer business basis than at any 
previous time by reducing the weather 
factor toa minimum. The tractor own- 
er is not at the mercy of the weather 
at the peak land seasons, as a few clear 
days enable him to plant or harvest his 
crops in the shortest possible time, which 
often means the difference between suc- 
cess and failure. 






















How to Prune and Why 


The Results of Some Experiments on Apples and Peaches 


BY W. H. CHANDLER 
Professor of Pomology, Cornell University 


ments being conducted at Cornell 

is to study, in something of a 
fundamental way, the responses of fruit 
trees to pruning, 


T= purpose of the pruning experi- 


and to test differ- ABOR is not the only thing that costs in 

. Heavy pruning cuts down the 
trees are young and, 
does not serve a definite purpose, is unprofit- 
Professor Chandler tells how he found 
that out, and gives figures to prove it. 


pruning. 
yield while the 


ent forms to which 
fruit trees 
commonly _ train- 
ed. When any 
twig or young 
branch is removed from the tree, nat- 
urally buds are removed, and _ since 
these would open into leaves during the 
next summer, it would be assumed that 
the leaf surface of the tree would be re- 
duced. On the other hand, there is al- 
ways an increase in vigor of growth near 
the point where the pruning is done, 
the leaves being larger and greener, 
and twig growth continuing later. It 
could hardly be assumed without study, 
then, that pruning would reduce the leaf 
surface. In our experiments, therefore, 
a careful record of the leaf surface on 
pruned and unpruned trees has been 
kept, together with a record of both top 
and root growth. In all cases pruning 
has reduced the leaf surface and also 
the root growth; and in case of young 
trees it has always reduced the size of 
the top by more than the amount of 
pruning. That is, it has actually re- 
duced the amount of growth. Some 
young apple trees were left unpruned, 
others of the same size had the lower 
branches removed to the height of about 
twenty inches, and still others, in addi- 
tion to this pruning, had most of the 
branches except the leader shortened 
back. In this case the root growth of 
the most severely pruned trees during 
that summer was but fifty-two per cent 
of that of the unpruned trees, and the 
top growth fifty-seven per cent. 

On some four year old peach trees, 


are 


able. 


the effect of pruning was slightly differ- 
ent. It is well known that peach trees, 
rather early in their life, reach a condi- 
tion in which they make very little 
length growth un- 
less they are 
pruned rather se- 
verely, and in this 
condition pruning 
very markedly in- 
creases their vigor 
of growth. These trees were cut back 
rather severely in the spring of 1916, 
and again in the spring of 1917. At 
the end of this season, when the prun- 
ings were added to the weight of the 
tops, it was found that the top growth 
had been as great on the pruned as on 
the unpruned trees. The root growth, 


if it 


however, had been greatly reduced by 


the pruning, the average root weight 
of a pruned tree being but twenty-seven 
pounds as against thirty-seven pounds 
for the unpruned trees. It should be 
considered, too, that this reduction in 
growth had occurred during the last two 
years of the life of the trees, which 
were then six years old. The root 
growth on the pruned trees during those 
two years seems to have been only about 
sixty-five per cent of that on the un- 
pruned trees. Of course the leaf sur- 
face was greatly reduced by the prun- 
ing, but it seems probable that by reduc- 
ing the leaf surface and the number of 
growing points, it had also greatly re- 
duced the need of the tree for water and 
mineral nutrients. The reduction of 
the root growth by pruning would come 
late in the season. In early summer 
when growth is rapid, the root system 
of the pruned trees would be nearly as 
large as that of the unpruned trees, tak- 
ing approximately the same water and 
nutrient supply to the reduced top. This 
would make conditions more favorable 
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A healthy young tree in the Cornell orchards pruned but little. 


for top growth, since the materials 
formed in the leaves would be used there 
for growth, instead of accumulating and 
moving to the roots. Of course this 
condition is only temporary, and by the 
following summer the reduced root 
growth would reduce the vigor of top 
growth to about that of the unpruned 
trees. Thus if pruning is to be used as 
an invigorating process for peach trees, 
it must be practiced each year, and the 


increased vigor must always come at the 
expense of a reduced top. 

In our training experiments we have 
concentrated on three forms for apples; 
one may be called a natural form, where 
very little pruning is done; the central 
leader form, where by pruning back the 
branches, the growth is directed into the 
central upright trunk; and an open head 
form, where about five branches are per- 
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Take Home the Facts and Talk for the 
College Building Program 


66 IGHTEEN committees, numbering 109 farmers and homemakers and 
representing all the leading agricultural associations in the State, have 
visited the College at their own expense.r They have studied its work, 

its classrooms, its laboratories and equipment, its budget and salary lists. 
They have reported crowded quarters everywhere, with investigators, teachers, 
and clerks compelled to use laboratories and offices to which the sunlight 
never penetrates and with no means of adequate ventilation; and salaries 
are too low to compete with similar institutions in other States, much less 
with commercial concerns that are constantly seeking the College’s well- 
trained men and women. 


“The questions to be answered are: whether the State will construct the 
buildings needed to provide wholesome and sanitary classrooms and labora- 
tories for its scientific staff and for the rapidly growing enrollment of 
students; whether it will provide the farm buildings, animals, and equipment 
necessary for instruction in the practical phases of agriculture; whether it 
will furnish the funds necessary to pay such salaries as will enable the 
College to employ and retain the best teaching and research talent to be had; 
whether it will make such appropriations for. maintenance as will enable the 
College in its experimental work to keep in advance of and to encourage the 
best agricultural practice.” 

The foregoing is quoted from the report of the eighteen committees. 
The report is called ‘Things Done and To Be Done’”’ and is available in printed 
form here at the College. 


You Farmers’ Week visitors come at a time when school is not in session, 
but it takes little trouble and less imagination to visualize the conditions of 
congestion that exists when things are in full swing. You can see the situation 
with your own eyes and bear witness among your neighbors at home. 


The natural tendency of the State legislators this year will be to retrench 
on appropriations, yet we believe that here is one case in which refusal of 
the sum asked would be the worst sort of economy. The opinion of country 
people all over the State must be thrown solidly behind this long-range point 
of view before the Legislature will feel justified in setting aside the sum 
necessary to allow the College to function efficiently, and to continue growing. 

By familiarizing yourself with present congested conditions here, and 
by using your influence to spread the facts at home, you will be helping both 
your College and the State it serves. It cannot continue at its best with 
antiquated and inadequate equipment. 


Get hold of‘the pamphlet, “‘Things Done and To Be Done.” Read it. 
Check the facts that the farmer committees have unearthed. And then, when 
you go home, talk it up! 
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The department 
of home economics 
in the College of 
Agriculture is hop- 
ing to be of greater 
service to home- 
makers all over the 
State thru more intensive activities if 
the bill now before the State Legislature 
to make it the New York State College 
of Home Economics is passed. Since its 
beginning, the department has existed 
not only for its students but for the 
women of the State. It has felt a keen 
interest in the women it has reached 
thru the extension work and it is anxious 
to be of service to more. It is hoping, 
should it be made a college, to develop 
more rapidly in the future than has been 


A State 
College of 
Home Economics? 


possible in the twelve years of its exist- 
ence as an organized department. 
While the first graduating class in 


1911 consisted of three women, the 
present graduating class numbers forty- 
five. The Home Bureau, as a phase of 
the extension service, has “sprung up 
over night.” The first county Home 
Bureau was established in 1914; at the 
present time the twenty-five county and 
two city Home Bureaus have a member- 
ship of over ten thousand. 

Farmers’ Week this year is the seventh 
anniversary of the opening of the pres- 
ent home economics building. The line 
in which some of THE COUNTRYMAN read- 
ers passed down the counter that first 
year grows longer each February. 
Equipment and helpers have been added 
annually to take care of the Farmers’ 
Week crowd but in spite of the long 
hall to keep as many as possible of the 
hungry crowd under cover, the tail of 
the line extends almost to Bailey Hall 
each noon. 

An additional building with its neces- 
sary equipment would work wonders 


ME 


with the effectiveness of the department. 
For example, one phase of training 
which it is hoped may be developed is 
institution economics. Hotels and other 
institutions house a large number of 
people. Why should not Cornell train 
men and women as managers of such 
business enterprises when it already 
offers courses that are fundamental for 
this work? Hotel men who have investi- 
gated the department and _ studied 
possibilities are asking for the enlarge- 
ment of this plant already equipped by 
the State for training in just this sort 
of work. 

Many of the home economics gradu- 
ates have majored in institution work. 
Of the first class that graduated one 
woman is at present in Washington, the 
owner of two cafeterias and the man- 
ager of another; a second holds a posi- 
tion in the University Hospital in 
Atlanta; and the third is a homemaker. 

Good home conditions are the result 
largely of experiments. You may be 
able to make a good pie without ever 
having done much experimenting, but 
someone had to make a good many 
trials before directions could be passed 
on. There are many practices in the 
home which might be improved if in- 
vestigators had the equipment for ex- 
perimenting. 


To be really happy and 

to enjoy life to the utmost, 

“Health Is we must keep ourselves 
Wealth.” physicially fit. Tuesday of 
Farmers’ Week is Health 

Day. We’ve heard of or- 

ganization in many lines, but health 
organization with a practical health 
clinic in rural communities is some- 
thing new. This subject, together 
with the question of recreation and 

(Continued on page 294) 
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ELCOME to Farmers’ Week. 
We hope you will find a 
minute between lectures to come 
in and see us personally, and tell us what 
you think of us. Altho the present editor 
is new, as was announced in the last issue, 
the staff has worked so closely together 
during the last three months that he feels 
he knows you almost as well as he would 
if he had been filling this page all along. 
If you will drop in to see us for a minute, 
we'll promise to have a roaring fire in the 
stove and to give you the chair with the 
good seat. During the cold weather we 
have had to close up the outer part of our 
office, move our stove in the smaller room, 
and shut the door. But come right thru 
the big room to the sanctum, and we'll turn 
the Business Manager out for the week 
and talk things over. 


HIS year there lot of 
things to talk over—politics, the 
League of Nations, the 

situation, and a thousand others. 


are a 


labor 


But 
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we won't get into an argument over 
those things; there is something else 
that concerns you and me more directly 
than any of them. Since early in October, 
groups of farmers and their wives, city 
people, and legislators have been looking 
the College over pretty carefully. They 
have come, a few at a time, at their own 
expense, and have seen the College in 
its working clothes, quietly going about 
its business of helping the farmer, present 
and future, and thru him, every other per- 
son in the State. These visitors have all 
joined now and appointed a committee of 
fourteen which has published its report un- 
der the title, “Things Done and To Be 
Done at the New York State College of 
Agriculture at Cornell University;’’ the 
statement on page 274 is from this report. 
The whole report is well worth reading; 
these people have come to Ithaca from all 
parts of the State and have seen what a 
work is being done. They have realized 
that overcrowded classrooms and offices 
and underpaid instructors here are a serious 
handicap to the farmers of the State, and 
they have decided to do all in their power 
to remedy the conditions they have found. 
They have realized, too, that curtailment 
in the work of the College will soon mean 
a diminishing food-supply for the people 
in the cities, and have made definite plans 
to put the situation before every person 
in the State, since everyone must eat. Let 
us, then, look around this Farmers’ Week, 
form our conclusions, and when the time 
comes, use our knowledge to help our- 
selves. 


O those who had a sick cow or 
7 couldn’t get a man to do the 
chores and so had to 
Farmers Week we 


with the hope 
come to see us next year. 


miss 
this 


greetings 


send our 
that you'll 
In our next 
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issue we plan to have a resumé of some of 
the things that the Farmers’ Week people 
have said and done. Of course, we can’t 
cover them all, but we hope to have a 
record that will be valuable to you and 
to those who couldn’t remember all the 


things they heard and wanted to save. 


NOTHER matter that we want 
A to talk about while we are 
here together is Cornell’s En- 
dowment Fund. Of course our Col- 
lege is supported by the State, but we 
realize that it is also dependent on Cornell 
for many things. All of us that have 
been here are sons of Cornell. Funda- 
mental courses in science, many of them 
the basis of our modern agriculture, are 
taught outside the College of Agriculture. 
The College is a part of Cornell and must 
rise and fall with it. Some of your sons 
may be coming to college before long. 
You will want them to have the same 
conscientious instruction for which Cornell 
has long been known, even if they do not 
enter the College of Agriculture. But 
that will be impossible if present condi- 
tions continue. In common with other 
large universities, Cornell has started a 
campaign for money to pay the men who 
make the University—the teaching staff— 
enough to keep them teaching. 
Cornell men all over the country are 
organizing to raise ten million dollars in 


increased endowment. ‘The interest from 


the first five million is to be used to pay 


the instructors and professors enough to 
keep them with us; that from the second 
five million, to make improvements in the 
buildings and equipment of the University. 
Big men the country over are realizing that 
the best investment, for their own salvation, 
is in education, and are coming to its aid 
nobly. Cornellians their 
work thruout the country for Cornell; will 
you be ready when they come to you? 


are starting 
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RUE to the custom of new 
editors, we have set forth our 


platform—to be of 
that 


service to 
the more 
for our College and for Cornell. We 
hope that you will help us in this by 
using us; send us your ideas of what we 
can do to better serve you; if we do things 
you don’t like, tell us of them too,—we 
But there is 
one plank in our platform that we haven’t 
mentioned. Those of you who are not 
in Ithaca will notice this month, for the 
first time, way back in the “‘ads,”’ another 
little paper, The Campus Countryman. 
This miniature paper was started in the 


you so you may do 


are glad to know you care. 


November issue as an experiment, and 
until now, has circulated only on the “Ag” 
campus. It was felt that, being only an- 
other agricultural community, we should 
have some sort of a newspaper, and THE 
COUNTRYMAN undertook to fill the need. 
How well we have succeeded is for you 
to say. Some of our out-of-town friends. 
saw it, and thought they should have it 
too, so here it is, on page 303. 

This completes our platform for the 
present, and explains the absence of -the 
Campus Notes from their usual place. The 
news they covered may be found in the 
Campus Countryman; we hope you'll 
like it. 

This Farmers’ Week number is also an 
annual Horticulture issue. Whether you 
raise fruit as a business or only to eat be- 
fore the fire on these wintry evenings, we 
hope you will find some new and useful 
ideas jin it. 

Because of an oversight, the name of 
E. W. Pierce did not appear in the “box” 
on the opposite page last month. Mr. 
Pierce was elected to the Business Staff of 
THE COUNTRYMAN in December; his 
name should have appeared in the January 
number. 














































































































































































































790 B. S. A.—William Webster Root 
is practising medicine at Slaterville. 

701, ’02, Sp—F. T. Ransom has a 
position with the E. I. Du Pont De 
Nemours Company of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. He is demonstrating the practical 
uses of dynamite in New York State. 

707 B. S. A.—Morgan W. Evans is 
assistant agronomist in the United States 
Department of Agriculture. 

708 B. S. A.—William H. Alderman is 
head of the department of horticulture 
in the College and School of Agricul- 
ture and in the Agricultural Experiment 
Station at the University of Minnesota. 
Alderman served as associate in horti- 
culture at the New York State Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva until 1912, when 
he became head of the department of 
horticulture in the University of West 
Virginia. During his last year there he 
was acting dean of the department of 
agriculture and director of the experi- 
ment station. His present address is 
Division of Horticulture, University 
Farm, St. Paul, Minnesota. 

710 B. S. A.—James H. Rutherford is 
in the life insurance business. He may 
be reached at 401 Iroquois Building, 
Buffalo. 

711 W. C.—Frank E. Upson has a 
seventy-five acre poultry and sheep farm 


at Dundee. His address is R. D. No. 4, 
Dundee. 
712, °14 Sp.—Andrew H. Craig is 


farming at Rome. 

"12 B. S.—H. K. Crofoot is running 
the “Threefarms” Holstein Dairy and 
Produce farm at Moravia. 





Former 
Student 
Notes 








712 B. S. A.—Wallace Henry Hook 
is county agricultural agent of Neosho, 
Missouri. 

712 B. S. A., 715 Ph D.—Carl Edwin 
Ladd is a specialist in agricultural edu- 
cation in the New York State Education 
Department. 

712 B. S.—Harlan Bruce Munger is 
head of the department of farm man- 
agement at the Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa. 

712 B. S—F. A. Cushing Smith is 
practicing landscape art in Chicago and 
Milwaukee. His address is 209 S. La 
Salle St., Chicago. 

712 ex.—Moe Spiegel, formerly county 
agricultural agent for Sullivan and 
Ulster Counties, is now vice-president 
of the Farmers’ Service Company, 150 
North Street, Middletown. 
171 Wickham Avenue. 

712 B. S.—S. N. Stimson is manager 
of the Essex County Co-operative Farm- 
ing Association, Topsfield, 
husetts. 

712 B. S., 718 M. L. D.—John R. Van 
Kleek is general superintendent in Flor- 
ida for G. D. Taylor, landscape archi- 
tect of Cleveland, Ohio. At present he 
is engaged in laying out an eighteen- 
hole golf course, garden walls, courts, 
etc., for the Kenilworth Lodge Hotel 
Company, in Sebring, Florida. 

712 B. S. A.—Don D. Ward is doing 
county agent work for Rockingham 
County, New Hampshire. His home is 
at 68 Main St., Exeter. 

712, °13 Sp.—Henry B. Wiesner is a 


He lives at 


Massac- 
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partner of the W. D. Henderson & Co., 
dealers in hay, feed, and poultry sup- 
plies, of Fort Wayne, Indiana. 

7138 M. S. A.—Charles E. Alfred has 
recently been appointed professor of 
agricultural economics at the University 
of Tennessee. He was formerly farm 
management expert with the division of 
extension. 

713 B. S.—Elwyn H. Dole is assistant 
manager of the Winnecook Ranch Com- 
pany’s twenty thousand acre sheep, 
cattle, grain, and hay ranch at Winne- 
cook, Montana. 

713 B. S.—Mrs. Irene Brooks Funk is 
living in Falls Church, Washington, D. 
C., and has one son, Russel James, born 
September 20, 1918. 

713 B. S.—Francis C. Smith was mar- 
ried on January 15 to Miss Beatrice 
Tryon. They are at home at Grey Court 
Apartment, Ithaca. 

714 B. S.—Mr. and Mrs. Roger H. 
Cross of Fayetteville, announced the 
birth of a daughter, Martha Bristol, on 
September 15, 1919. Mrs. Cross was 
formerly Grace C. Bristol ’14. 


714 B. S.—Nicholas Kopeloff is bac- 
teriologist at the Lousiana Experiment 
Station. 


714 B. S—J. D. Lamont is assistant 
torester of the Delaware and Hudson 
Company, Plattsburgh. 

’14 B. S.—John Laycock is in charge 
of the Cost of Production Field Work of 
the Rochester Milk Investigation which 
was ordered by the Common Council of 
the City. 

714 B. S.—dAlexander Lurie 
ticulturist at the Missouri 
Gardens. 

14 Ph. D.—Dr. William H. Rankin, 
for the last five years assistant profes- 
sor of plant pathology, has been ap- 
pointed officer in charge of the Field 
Laboratory of Plant Pathology of the 
Canadian Department of Agriculture, 
with headquarters at St. Catherines, On- 
tario, and has entered upon his duties. 

’14 B. S.—Carl W. Strauss has been 
engaged by the Great Western Sugar 
Company of Longmont, Colorado as 
agriculturist or ‘“‘fieldman.” His work 


is hor- 
Botanical 
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in this capacity is that of a county agent 
on a commercial scale. He is manag- 
ing the culture of three thousand acres 
of sugar beets, but is often called upon 
for advice concerning other crops of 
general agriculture. 

14 B. S.—J. J. Swift and his brother 
own and operate a one hundred and 
ninety acre farm at Middleport. 

715 B. S.—W. P. Brodie, until Decem- 
ber 1 county agent at Salem, New Jer- 
sey, is now holding a similar position at 
Cleveland, Ohio. His office is at the 
Court House. 

715 B. S.—Harold Seeley Doane is 
assistant farm bureau agent of Steuben 
County. 

715 B. S.—Francis J. Freda is in 
charge of the agricultural department in 
the vocational school at Hammonton, 
New Jersey. 

715 B. S.—Edwin C. Heinsohn has 
gone to China for the Amos Bird Com- 
pany. His address is in care of the 
company, 91 Yangtsezpoo Road, Shang- 
hai. 

715 B. S.—Kenneth W. Hume is with 
the W. F. Hutton Company of New 
York City. He may be addressed at 60 
Broadway. 

715 B. S.—Colson B. Hutchinson is 
now with the J. B. Rice Seed Company, 
Grass Lake, Michigan. 

715 B. S.—Ray F. Pollard is county 
agent of Schoharie County. 

715 B. S.—Harry C. Morse is county 
agent of Fulton County. 

715 B. S.—George Wallace Musgrove 
is assistant professor in agronomy at 
the New Jersey Agricultural College 
(Rutgers. ) 

715 B. S—Fred W. Ohm is county 
leader of junior agricultural extension 
and director of agriculture in Nassau 
County. 

715 B. S.—Benjamin G. Pratt, Jr., is 
office assistant and experimentor for 
B. G. Pratt Company, spray manufac- 
turers. 

’15 B. S.—Frank Adams Roper is eco- 
nomic statistician of the Central Bu- 
reau of Planning and Statistics. His 
address is Owego. 
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715 B. S.—Austin J. McConnell is 
teaching agriculture in the high school 
at Newton, New Jersey. 

715 B. S.—Mark H. Schonorm is man- 
ager of the Board Acre Ranch, Terra 
Ceia, North Carolina. 

715 B. S.—Walter H. Sheffield is em- 
ployed by C. W. Leavitt, landscape 
gardener, of New York. He lives at 294 
North Fourth Street, Newark, New 
Jersey. 

715 B. S.—Irving S. Warner is en- 
gaged in general farming at Riverhead. 

715 B. S.—Seth T. Wheat is an in- 
structor in the newly organized depart- 
ment of agriculture in the high school 
at Salem, New Jersey. 

716 B. S.—Berten E. Ely, who was in 
charge of the food production work at 
Camp Dodge during the war, has been 
appointed county agent for Morris Coun- 
ty, New Jersey. His headquarters are 
at Trenton. 

716 B. S.—Karl Fernow has just been 
awarded the industrial fellowship in 
plant pathology established by the Steu- 
ben County Seed Improvement Associa- 
tion. Diseases of potatoes and their 
control is to be the main line of investi- 
gation. Fernow was with this associa- 
tion last summer as special field assistant 
on pests and diseases in extension work. 

716 B. S.—F. Vernon Foster, who 
recently received his discharge from the 
air service with the rank of first lieu- 
tenant, was on November 21 admitted 
to the New York Stock Exchange. In 
September, 1918, Foster was captured by 
the Germans and was sent to Karlsruhe, 
where he remained a prisoner until the 
end of the war. When the armistice was 
signed, he was released and sent to 
Paris, where he served as a guard of 
honor to the Peace Commission. Since 
his return to this country he has been 
associated with his father in the firm of 
G. S. Foster and Company. 

"16 B. S., 717 B. S.—Mr. and Mrs. 
Roy L. Gillett, nee Gertrude H. Nelson 
716, announce the birth of a daughter, 
Mary Ellen, on August 23. They live 
at 304 Elmwood Avenue, Ithaca. 

716 B. S.—Henry C. Handleman is 
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engaged in general and truck farming at 
Caldwell, New Jersey. 

716 B. S.—Van B. Hart is doing cost 
accounting work in the farm manage- 
ment department in connection with the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

716 B. S.—Since his release from ac- 
tive duty as lieutenant in the U. S. N. 
R. F. last December, Leonard F. Hicks 
has been made vice-president of the 
Daniel M. Hicks, Inc., importers and 
dealers in paper mill supplies. He has 
assisted in organizing the firm of Hicks- 
Costarino Company, Inc., packers of 
paper mill supplies, of which he has been 
elected treasurer. His address is 140 
Nassau Street, New York. 

716 B. S.—Albert Hoefer was ap- 
pointed director of agriculture for 
Rensselaer County on November 1. His 
office is in the Court House, Troy. 

716 B. S.—Edward E. Ludwig was 
married on October 18 to Miss Jane Mc- 
Daniel, of Wilkinsburg, Pennsylvania. 
They will be at home after December 
1, at 75 Kennedy Avenue, N. S., Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania. Ludwig is with the 
E. C. Ludwig Floral Company of Pitts- 
burgh. 

716 B. S.—Milton B. Porter is running 
a one hundred twenty-seven acre general 
farm at Ransomville. 

716 B. S.—Glen G. Row is teacher of 
agriculture and principal of the high 
school at Ellington. 

716 B. S.—Herman J. Samuelson is 
owner of the United Feed Co. at Toms 
River, New Jersey. 

716 B. S.—Paul Fitch Sanborne is em- 
ployed in the sales department of the 
Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, 
Montana. 

716 B. S.—Gilbert M. Taylor returned 
from overseas in August, receiving his 
discharge on September 3. He is now 
working on a cranberry marsh in 
Northern Wisconsin. His permanent ad- 
dress is 48 East Fourth Street, St. Paul, 
Minnesota. 

717 B. S.—Tracy B. Augur is a stu- 
dent at the Harvard Graduate School 
of Landscape Architecture. His ad- 
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DELAVAL 


the world’s cream saver 





> Thousands of De Laval 
Cream Separators have 
been sold to young people 
just beginning to run a 
farm, because a father or 
friend wanted to see them 
start right. 








The older people know 
from" experience that the 
De Laval skims cleaner, 
7 a runs easier and lasts longer. 
lo sec them hey also remember the 
start right” Service they have always 
received from the De Laval 
Company and its agents. 


MY The superiority of the 
De Laval and the uninter- 
rupted service back of it are responsible for the fact that there 
are more De Lavals in use than of all other makes combined. 


Any time isa good time to buy a De Laval Cream Separator— 
to start saving cream, as well as time and energy. 


If you want to “‘start right,’’ see nearest De Laval agent. If 
you do not know,his name, write to nearest De Laval office 


THE DELAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway 29, East Madison Street 61 Beale Street 


New York Chicago San Francisco | 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 
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dress is 43 Irving Place, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 
717 B. S.—Mary Blodgett is running 





a practice house in connection with the 
home economics department of the Ag- 


ricultural College at Fort Collins, 
Colorado. 
17 B. S.—John Crissey is county 


agent at Salem, New Jersey. 

717 B. S.—Richard F. Frick, who was 
assistant farm bureau manager of Nia- 
gara County, is now manager of the 
Clinton County Farm Bureau. His 
headquarters are at Plattsburg. 

717 B. S.—‘‘Hal”’ Hallock is on the 
home farm at Clayton, New Jersey. A 
two hundred sixty-five acre apple or- 
chard and a dairy farm are ‘“Hal’s”’ 
troubles. 

717 B. S.—Francis W. Reeve is farm- 
ing at Riverhead. 

717 B. S.—Bertram J. Rogers is em- 
ployed as grain sampler for the U. S. 
Bureau of Markets. His address is 
Winthrop. 







WANTED! 





"17 B. S.—A daughter, Phyllis Anne, 
was born to Mr. and Mrs. Sigmund B. 
Lindau, of Hornell, on November 28. 
Mrs. Lindau was Mabelle V. MacWhor- 
ter °17. 

°17 B. S.—Mr. and Mrs. Russell S. 
Hume of Middletown, announce the 
birth of a daughter, Princilla Alden, on 
September 7. 

717 +B. S.—Harold Macy was dis- 
charged from the Army on May 29; he 
is now assistant professor of dairy bac- 
teriology at the University of Minne- 
sota. He lives at the Alpha Zeta House, 
2089 Carter Avenue, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota. 

"17 B. S.—Frank J. Rimoldi is a 
horticulturist at the Rhode Island State 
College. 

17 B. S., °19 D. V. M.—Dr. Morris 
Scherago is in charge of the department 
of bacteriology at the University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Kentucky. He 


was formerly pathologist at the Life 
Extension Institute in New York. 


Copies of the Cornell Countryman for Dec., 1903 
and Feb., 1906 by the Library of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass. Will gladly pay 


fair charges for the same. 


Write soon. 









There’s a big 
demand for Solva: 
because ofits hig 


test, 95% carbon- 
ates, groundso fine 


the first harvest. 


The Solvay Process Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


better. 


OL 
soi 


it gets to work right away and shows results 
You want the best !— 
Order Solvay. Get your supply now. 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write. 





Feed your land 
as well as your cattle— 
it’ll pay you just as well, even 

Many farmers have doubled 
and tripled their 
return after mak- 
ing the soil give 
its full strength 
to the — by 
spreading Solvay 
ulverized Lime- 
stone, 
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Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, O 
“I was doubtful about a truck, but Goodyear Cord Pneumatics have 
made me an enthusiast. I haul hogs, sheep, cattle, coal, ice, hard- 
ware, groceries up to 200 miles a day — save time, labor, gasoline, oil 
and shrinkage. Farmers here know it pays to motorize and that pneu- 
matics save roads.”’— F. L. Bixler, Rural Express, Fortville, Indiana 


CC HUPSUOVOUADELAEDEGAGOUUOOHUeAEGoneaeaeaeoeaegeseaeaecevngeneaeneveeenengqeuenavenececenenenanerecacenasacecovacensognecccoeaogeesoeenntnny 


° \ ‘HIS story of saving time and increasing income by hauling on 
pneumatics is just one of a great number now coming from the 
rural communities of this country. 


Farmers everywhere know that the tractive pneumatics enable them 
to haul crops right from where they grow, to save shrinkage and other 
deterioration,,and to top their markets. 


Farmers using trucks on Goodyear Cord Tires report that these agile 
tires offer the typical pneumatic advantages in utmost degree because 
they combine with these advantages a tremendous toughness. 


Special information concerning the use of pneumatic-tired trucks on 
farms may be obtained from The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, 
at Akron, Ohio. 
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FOR SALE 


VALUABLE 


TROY FARM 


180 ACRES 


Overlooking lake and city. 
Conveniently located to 
College of 
Agriculture 


J.T. NEWMAN, Owner 











Why not raise every chick ? 
You can do it with 


H-O Steam-Cooked 
Chick Feed 





It saves the lives of little chicks be- 
cause they can digest it 
Now sold in 5-lb. cartons 

Write for free samples, prices and descriptive folder 


THE H.-O CO., Feed Dept. Buffalo, N.Y. 
Members U.S. Food Adm., License No. G-12996 
U. S. Wheat Director, License No. 001158 E. M. 
Albany, N. Y. office, Hartford, Ct. office, 
48 State Street, 1026 Main Street 
D. J. Hyland, Mgr. John J. Campbell, Mgr. 
—_—_—_—_—_—_—_————————————————————— 
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717 B. S.—The engagement of Edwin 
C. Smith to Miss Claire Beer was re- 
cently announced by her parents. 


"17 B. S.—The engagement of Miss 
Ruth Starr, of Homer, to Mr. Herbert 
G. Tanner, of St. Louis, Missouri, has 
been announced recently by her par- 
ents. Miss Starr is supervisor of do- 
mestic science in the Irvington, New 
Jersey, schools. Her address is 119 
Laurel Avenue. 

17 B. S., M. S.—F. H. Milton Stults 
is landscape architect with Lewis and 
Valentine, Roslyn, Long Island. 

717 B. S.—F. R. Walkley is assistant 


manager of the Madison County Farm 
Bureau. 


717 B. S.—John Wigsten is power en- 
gineer with the L. D. Clute Motor Com- 


pany, of Elmira, dealers in Fordson 
tractors. His mail address is R. F. D. 3, 
Elmira. 


718 B. S., 717 B. S.—Miss Elizabeth 
Alward and E. I. Kilbourne were mar- 
ried on September 11 at St. John’s Epis- 
copal Church, Buffalo. They are now 
in Santo Domingo, where Mr. Kilbourne 
has a position with the Consuelo Sugar 
Company. Their address is care of 
the company, San Pedro de Macori, 
Dominican Republic. 

718 B. S.—Miss Dorothy Ashley was 
married to Ralph Hersey Ross on Sep- 
tember 26 at the Mt. Pleasant Con- 
gregational Church, Washington, D. C. 


718 B. S—Wade L. Bascom, who was 
discharged from the service at Camp 
Sherman, Ohio, late in July, is engaged 
in the wholesale egg business at Youngs- 
town, Ohio. His address is Farmdale, 
Ohio. 

718 B. S.—Mary K. Fennell is on the 
business staff of the Dairymen’s League 
News. 

718 B. S.—John K. Herrick is in the 
employ of the W. Atlee Burpee Com- 
pany as manager of their trial grounds 
at Fordhook Farms, Doylestown, Penn- 
sylvania. 

718 B. S.—Walter A. Heulsen is as- 
sisting in horticulture at Purdue Uni- 
versity, Layfayette, Indiana. 
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TOP DRESSING TALKS, No. 4 
Theory of Top Dressing 


Top-dressing refers to the application of a fertilizer to 
growing crops and includes ‘“‘side application,’’ ‘‘intercultural 
application’’ and “‘late application.”’ 


This practice of top-dressing growing crops with a quickly 
available nitrogenous fertilizer is one of the comparatively re- 
cent advances in the scientific use of plant food. 


Potash and phosphoric acid becomes insoluble when added 
to the soil and must be applied before planting the crop in 
order that they may be mixed throughout the feeding area. If 
all of the nitrogen necessary for growth were to be added at 
this time, large amounts would be leached away before the 
plant could use it. By reinforcing the complete fertilizer by 
top-dressing the growing plant at just the right time, more 
nitrogen can be used profitably and better use may be made of 
the potash and phosphoric acid applied in the complete fertilizer. 


ARCADIAN 
Sulphate of Ammonia 


Arcadian has been prepared to meet the growing de- 
mands for a high-grade nitrogenous top-dressing of good me- 


chanical condition. Its non-leaching property assures highest 
yields. 


Baltimore, Md. Th C Berkeley, Cal. 
Atlanta, Ga. e ompany Medina, O. 
AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, NEW YORK | 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You. 
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718 B. S.—Miss Isabelle M. Hoag was 
married on September 20 to Roy H. Van 
Tyne, of Syracuse. Mrs. Van Tyne has 
been a chemist with the Halcomb Steel 
Company since graduation. They have 
an apartment at 2702 South Salina 
Street. 

718 B. S.—Harold J. Karr is with the 
Allied Machinery Company of America, 
51 Chambers Street, New York City. 

718 B. S.—The engagement of Ber- 
tram Y. Kinzey to Miss Gertrude S. 
Sampson was announced in October. 
Kinzey has been acting as assistant pro- 
fessor of military science and tactics at 
Princeton. He received his discharge 
from the Army early in October, as cap- 
tain in field artillery, and has returned 
to Cornell to complete his course in 
this College. 

°18 B. S.—Emil Kostal is a Plant 
Quarantine Inspector for the U. S. Fed- 
eral Horticultural Board. His work 
deals with Federal plant quarantine in- 
spection of plant material from foreign 
countries and the enforcement of spec- 


ial quarantine. He and his wife, nee 
Margaret Niedeck, ’17, are living et 
1104 Soniat Street, New Orleans, 
Louisiana. 

718 B. S.—Joseph H. Lay is taking 
graduate work in the Yale 
School. 

18 B. S.—Ellis H. Robison expects 
to leave soon for West Africa where he 
will engage in missionary work. 

18 B. S.—Glenn W. Sutton recently 
completed a twelve-thousand-mile tour 
thru the southern and middle western 
states for the Automobile Blue Book 
Publishing Company. He left Chicago 
last March, and returned on October 1, 
having spent several weeks in the 
Texas, Oklahoma, Louisiana, and Kansas 
oil fields, and eight weeks in the Rocky 
Mountain region. His address is 910 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. 

718 B. S.—Leland E. Weaver is a 
specialist in poultry extension in the 
college of agriculture of the University 
of Kentucky. 


Forestry 


Averaged 6,000 Lbs. Milk Per Cow 


A well-known dairyman tells us his milk production for 
one year from 40 cows averaged 6,000 Ibs. of milk per 
cow. During this period he fed a ration of three-fourths 
International Special DairyFeed and one-fourth 
— gluten. He states further that he hasnever 

fore or since found any ration to equal 


International Special Dairy Feed 
As a Milk Maker 


If you could come to our mills at Minneapolis and Memphis and see the care with which the in- 
; gredients are mixed —the thorough tests which are made — you 

' would not wonder at the growing popularity of this famous ration. 
But above all, it has proved its worth in actual use, by increasing 

milk production and lowering feeding costs And that is what in- 


terests you most. 


Make us prove these statements..Ask your dealer fora trial ton. If he 
cannot supply you, write tous. You'll never regret this move. 


INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mills at Minneapolis and Memphis 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write. 
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CASE 10-20 
Kerosene Tractor | 


Look for the 
AGL 


Our Trade Mark 


To avoid confusion, the J. 1. CASE THRESHING MA- 

CHINE COMPANY desires io have it known that it is not 

now and never has been interested in, or in ary way con- 

ee nected or affiliated with the J. I. Case Plew Works, or the 

sales - Wallis Tractor Company, or the J. 1. Case Plow Works Co. 


Kerosene Tractor i 
The Case Line Offers 
oe Choice of Required 
ae toa Power and Capacity 


KEROSENE TRACTORS 


The Case 10-18 Tractor drives 20x28 Thresher 
with Windstacker, Feeder and Grain Handler; 
No. 12 Case Silo Filler with 40 ft. blower pipe ; 
17x22 Hay Baler; will pull 2-bottom plow, 6 to 
8 inches deep, depending on soil and field con- 
ditions ; 8 ft. double action Disc Harrow ; 22 shoe 
Grain Drill; two 6 ft. Binders. 


The Case 10-20 Tractor drives 22x36 Thresher 
and full equipment, pulls 3-bottom plow under 
favorable conditions ; other machinery requir- 
ing similar power. 

The Case 15-27 Tractor drives 26x46 Thresher 
with Feeder and Windstacker ; three 14in. plows 
in hard plowing, or four under favorable condi- 
tions; 10 ft. double-action Disc Harrow ; two 7 

eee ft. Binders, ete. 


The Case 22-40 Tractor drives 32x54 Thresher 
with Windstacker, Feeder and Grain Handler ; 
No. 20 Case Silo Filler with 40 ft. blower pipe ; 
four 14 in. plows in hard ground or five under 
favorable conditions; battery of Grain Drills or 
Harrows. 


The Case 20-40 Tractor will handle belt and 
drawbar jobs similar to 22-40. 


CASE 10-18 The J. I. Case Threshing Machine Company 
Kerosene Tractor also builds: 
Double Disc Harrows for use with tractors 
Grand Detour Plows, all sizes and for all 
soils and conditions 

Threshing Machines,—six sizes 

Hay Balers,—two sizes 
NOTE: We want the pub- Silo Fillers,—three sizes 
lic to know that our plows Road Graders,—three sizes 
and harrows are NOT the Steam Tractors.— eight sizes 
Case plows and harrows Rock Crushers,—two sizes 
made by the J. I. Case Steam Road Rollers,—two sizes 
Plow Works Co. Booklets, describing and illustrating any prod- 

ucts above mentioned, furnished on request. 


J. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY, Inc. 
Dept., CK-2 Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 
Making Superior Farm Machinery Since 1842 






























































The Stamp of 
Approval 


placed by the Agricultural Colleges of 
the United States and Canada upon 


Wrando 


Dairymans 


Cleaner and Cleanser 





is a convincing testimonial to its un- 
equalled ability to maintain wholesome, 
sweet and sanitary cleanliness in all de- 
partments of dairy production. 


Wyandotte Dairymen’s Cleaner and 
Cleanser not only cleans, but cleans 
thoroughly, quickly and clean. Its use 
applies to milking machines, separators, 
cans and general dairy equipment. 
Moreover, being free from caustic, lime 
or any soapy or greasy ingredient it 
rinses easily, leaving no film to affect 
the quality of the milk product. 


Order this economical cleaner from 
your supply house. 


It cleans clean 


Indian in circle 





in every package 


The J. B. Ford Co. 
Sole Mnfrs. 


Wyandotte, Mich. 


—————O—————_———_— 
Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 
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18 B. S.—Laura Ware is teaching 
home making in a Presbyterian Mission 
School at Santa Fe, New Mexico. She 
studied at Teachers College during the 
summer of 1919. 

719 B. S.—Hilda Louise Greenawalt 
was married on September 8 to Walter 
D. Way ’17 D. V. M. at Denver, Colo- 
rado. They are making their home at 
Ithaca, where Way is an instructor in the 
Veterinary College. 

719 B. S.—Elizabeth Allis is a pupil 
dietitian at Pennsylvania Hospital, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

719 B. S.—Harlo Beals is with the 
Rochester Waterworks Co. He _ has 
charge of the grounds surounding the 
lakes from which the water supply is 
obtained. 

719 B. S.—Florence Berkeley of 245 
74th Street, Brooklyn, is with the 
Western Electric Company laboratories. 

719 B. S.—Louisa Blauvelt has re- 
turned to Ithaca to take the position of 
assistant dietitian of the Risley dining 
room. 

719 B. S.—Miss D. L. Chapman has 
been placed in charge of the lunch room 
in the Treasury Building in Washington. 
The lunch room is operated by the Fed- 
eral Red Cross and was started by Mrs. 
W. G. McAdoo and Mrs. Carter Glass in 
an effort to bring down the high cost 
of living. About a thousand Govern- 
ment employees are served daily. 

719—Helen S. Clark is supervisor of 
home making in the vocational schools 
of Conneatville, Pennsylvania. 

719 B. S.—Florence Coupe is teaching 
home economics at Crosby, North Da- 
kota. 

719 B. S.—Lina Darling is assistant 
to Ruth Cleves ’16 in the Munitions 
Building cafeteria at Washington, D. C. 

719 B. S—Margretta Farley is teach- 
ing home making in the Junior-Senior 
High School at Derby, Vermont. 

719 B. S.—C. B. Frazer who was an 
instructor in Botany in his senior year, 
spent the summer in England and Scot- 
land on business. Later he went to 
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HEN asked what feature in the Perfection Milker he considered most valuable Mr. Charles 
M. Yarter, who is a well known dairyman in his State, said recently: ‘With the use of the 
Perfection we milk and strip fifty-four cows in eighty minutes, and yet I consider the greatest 
profit derived from using the Perfection is not so much in the time it saves as in the increased 
milk flow. We surely get much more milk with the machine than we could if we depended on 
hired help to do all the milking by hand, and we are getting a much better quality of milk too.” 


The Most Profitable Machine on the Farm 


“I have gotten more benefit for each dollar put into my Perfection than from any other 
machine on my farm. We use the machine twice daily, Summer and Winter, while we only use 
any of our other machines a few weeks during the year. The milker helps to make all our 
other machinery more valuable by giving us longer days to use it. 

“TI believe the Perfection Milking Machine is the simplest, easiest to keep clean, less liable to 
get out of order and draws the milk more naturally and with more comfort to the cows than any 
other milking machine or hand milker I know of.” 


Send For Names, Addresses and Catalog 


Mr. Yarter is only one of thousands of satisfied Perfection owners. What the Perfection has 
done on his farm, it will do on yours. Write us and we'll gladly send you names and addresses 
of owners to whom you can write yourself. We'll also send a free copy of “What a Dairyman 
Wants to Know” the great book which answers every question about milking machines. Write 
today. 


Perfection Manufacturing Company 
2142 E. Hennepin Avenue Minneapolis, Minn. 
The Perfection is the Milker with the Downward Squeeze Like the Calf. 








































































































































































































Berries 
Grapes 
Roses 


Shrubs 
Fruit Trees 


Write for New Catalog 


The 


Van Dusen Nurseries 
Cc. C. McKAY, Manager 
Box D Geneva, N. Y. 





For Cheese Factories 
and Creameries 


HANSEN’S 
Danish 


Dairy Preparations 

Pure, Concentrated, Ready to use. 

For uniformly best results in mak- 
ing finest cheese, butter and buttermilk. 
America’s standards backed by years of 
specialized experience, used in the coun- 
try’s finest creameries and cheese fac- 
tories. 

Hansen’s Danish Rennet Extract. 

Hansen’s Danish Cheese Color. 

Hansen’s Danish Butter Color. 

Bulk, 1 gal. or larger. 

To properly ripen the cream for 
butter, and the milk for cheese and 
commercial buttermilk, use Hansen’s 
Lactic Ferment Culture. 

For sale at all dairy supply stores. 


Chr. Hansen’s Laboratory, Inc. 
Little Falls, N. Y. 


cnteremias treatise “The Story of Cheese” by 
J. D. . Frederiksen, free on request. 
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France to visit the grave of his brother 
who was killed in the war, but was not 
successful in finding the place of burial. 


719 B. S.—Gladys Kitchin has charge 
of a canteen at the Post Exchange, 
Washington, D. C. 

°19 B. S.—Anna Leonard is an assist- 
ant manager of the War Risk Cafeteria 
at Washington, D. C. 

"19 Ex.—Joy Hopkins is on the tech- 
nical staff of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry at Washington and is studying 
at George Washington University where 
he ranks as a junior. 

719 B. S.—Helen Langdon is teach- 
ing home economics and physiology at 





the high school in Pelican Rapids, 
Minnesota. 
ant in a Y. W. C. A. cafeteria at 


Providence, Rhode Island. 

719 B. S.—Carrie M. Luce is dietitian 
at the Cottage Hospital in Santa Bar- 
bara, California. 

719 B. S.—Harold C. Luckstone is a 
student in the New York School of 
Secretaries. His address 53 West 
Eighty-sixth Street. 

719 B. S.—Edith Messenger is teach- 
ing domestic science in the high school 
at Greene. 

719 B. S.—J. E. Parsons is teaching 
agriculture in the East Aurora High 
School. His address is East Aurora. 


719 B. S—James G. Pritchard was 
married in July to Miss Edith Wilkinson. 
They are making their home in Inter- 
laken, where Mr. Pritchard is running a 
garage and automobile salesroom. 

719 B. S.—Millicent Quinby is teach- 
ing in the Girls Training School at 
Gainesville, Texas. 

719 B. S.—Miss Frances Riley is 
teaching domestic science in the schools 
at Honesdale, Pennsylvania. 


719 B. S.—Arnold Campbell Shaw is 
in the Forest Service at Hot Springs, 
Arkansas. 

719 B. S.—Frances Strong is a pupil 
dietitian in the Memorial Hospital, Long 
Branch, New Jersey. 

It When You Write 


is 
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The New International 


Challenges Your Criticism! 


Anything Missing in This List? 
Roller Bearings—Roller bearings at seven points—the only spreader 


so equipped. 


Double Ratchet Drive—Walking beam transmission from main axle 
eccentric and extra large ratchet wheel give easy, strong, steady 


feed. Box tapered to eliminate friction on box sides. Six feed 
speeds. 


Oscillating Front Axle—Auto-type, permitting short turn. No pole 
whipping. 


Power; Both Wheels—Power is transmitted from both ends of the 
rear axle—beaters and wide-spread driven from one wheel and the 
manure feed from the others. 

£ 


Wheel Track—Rear wheels track with the front wheels, lightening 
draft. 


Tight Bottom—There is no clogging, jamming apron, because the 
spreader has a tight bottom. Spreads anything. 


Two Beaters—Two all-steel beaters with chisel-pointed square teeth 
work from both top and bottom of the load. 


Wide-Spread—tThe spiral behind the beaters gives the manure a 
third beating, and spreads it finely and uniformly beyond the wheels. 


All-Steel Main Frame—Wood box sides hold only the load. 
For complete descriptive information address 


International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 


Chicago U.S.A. 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You. 
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719 B. S.—Abbie Tingley is an assist- 
ant manager of the War Risk Cafeteria 
at Washington, D. C. 

719 B. S.—Jeanette Warner is super- 
visor of home making in the North East 
High School at Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

719 B. S—F. E. Wheeler is doing 
graduate work at Amherst. He is also 
instructor of dairy industry at the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College. 

’20 Grad.—I. H. Vogel, graduate stu- 
dent in plant pathology, will be awarded 
the fellowship established by the North 
Fork Fellowship Association composed 
of farmers at Riverhead and Mattituck, 
Long Island. Diseases of cauliflower, 
seed cabbage, and potatoes will be the 
main line of investigation. A _ field 
laboratory will be established at Matti- 
tuck. 


How to Prune and Why 


(Continued from page 273) 
mitted to grow, each being trained with 
a main leader, the upper branch being 
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kept the largest. It has required more 
pruning to secure this last form than 
either of the others, the trees have been 
dwarfed in size, and the fruiting of the 
young trees has been rather markedly 
reduced. Of course it is possible that 
the latter form may give a better fruit- 
ing tree when older; as to this we have 
no evidence. We can only say that it 
costs money to get such a form since the 
fruiting is reduced during the early life 
of the tree. 


Too Late to Classify 


Harry Hayward ’94, B. S., who has 
an international reputation as an agri- 
cultural expert, has joined the staff of 
N. W. Ayer & Son of Philadelphia. His 
services will be at the disposal of the 
agricultural clients of the Ayer adver- 
tising agency. 

Mr. Hayward went to the Ayer 
agency from Delaware College where he 
was Dean of Agriculture. He served 
for some time as director of the College 


PUREBRED 
POLAND 
CHINA 
BARROW 


Specially engraved halftone plates that 
will print well on any letterhead stock 


ITHACA ENGRAVING CO. 


ITHACA, NEW YORK 


“In the Beautiful Finger Lakes Region” 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write. 





HERCULES DYNAMITE 


He Helps Make the 
Wheels Go ’Round 


The retail lealer is a great factor 
in the development of a town and 
the farms which surround it. ‘*He 
helps make the wheels go ’round.”” 


The progressive dealer and the 
modern farmer work hand in hand 
to increase the wealth of the com- 
munity and its individuals and 
thereby get better roads, better 
schools, better civic conditions 
generally. 


The improvement of farm land is 
the first step toward the develop- 
ment of community and individual 
wealth. By clearing and draining 
unproductive land with dynamite 
the way is paved to increased crop 
production, a rise in land values, 
the greater use of tractors and other 
modern machinery and equipment. 
In many sections of the country, Hercules 
Agricultural Service Men are demonstrating to 
farmers and dealers the use of Hercules dyna- 
mite on the farm. The farmer who desires 
further information can secure a 68 page book- 


tet, Progressive Cultivation’? from his dealer 
or by writing to the Hercules Powder Co. 


HERCULES POWDER CO, 
100® Orange Street 

@& Wilmington, Delaware 4 
There are a few territories open 


J} é . } 
i 4 for additional Hercules dealers Lf? it 





Flercules Dynamite is sold by Leading Dealers 
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FRUIT TREES ARE SCARCE 


WE have a fair supply of most stand- 

ard sorts, but suggest having stock 
reserved NOW to avoid disappoint- 
ment at planting time. @ Those in the 
market for any quantity would find it 
to their interest to get in touch with us 
while it is possible to secure the varie- 
ties desired. We also specialize in 
the “Grown in America” varieties of 
Shrubs, Ornamental Trees, Roses, Vines 


RICE BROS. CO., Geneva, N. Y. 


Write—Phone—or call personally 


=—_—_-, ,  —————————————— 


(Co ne 


DAIRY EQUIPMENT 


Large Stock of Supplies aud Equip- 
ment for the Farm Dairy 
House or the Barn. 

Milk Coolers Litter Carriers 
Milk Cans James Drinking Cups 


Milk Scales Stalls and Stantions 
Refrigerating Machines for Milk Cooling. 


Our Catalogue for the Asking. 
Better Get a Copy Now. 


GOWING-DIETRICH CO., Inc. 
207-209 W. Water St., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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of Agriculture in the A. E. F. Univer- 
sity at Beaune, France. The French 
Government recognized his services 
overseas by making him a member of 
the French Academy and awarding him 
the Merit of Agriculture. 


Mr. Hayward has filled a number of 
responsible positions in the agricultural 
world, among them that of Assistant 
Chief of Dairy Division, United States 
Department of Agriculture; Director of 
the Dairy Department at the Pennsy]l- 
vania State College; organizer and di- 
rector of the Agricultural Department 
of the Mt. Hermon School, Mt. Hermon, 
Massachusetts. He received his master’s 
degree from Cornell in 1901 and later 
studied in England and Germany. 


The Farm Home 


(Continued from page 275) 


health, will be discussed at the Home- 
makers’ Conference during Farmers’ 
Week. For those who cannot attend, 


BURRELL MILKERS 


A complete 
MILKING SYSTEM 


of definitely corre- 
lated essential and 


distinctive features. 


BUY THE BEST! 


D. H. BURRELL & CO., Ine. 


Little Falls, N. Y. 


Tell Advertisers 


U. S. A. 
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SIX TESTS FOR A FARM POWER-PLANT 


There are many tractors, but 
the Moline Tractor is Universal 


x» THE ONLY 
FARM POWER-PLANT 


Combining 


Exclusive Features with Indispensable Results 


Does all field work, including cultivating, | : are 
atneation and tats wth ( Means No duplication by horses 


One man completely operates both tractor / Means A large saving in labor 
and all implements { 8 


A single seat in the center of all controls | . : 
ot tanties ant Gees ( Means Great ease of operation 


A single unit of operation—the tractor and | Means Can back and turn short 
implements form but one unit \ 


Operator sees all his work—“Foresight is | ; 
better than hind sight” Means Better and faster work 


Tractive power in front of the work with | . 
epereter bdtind the wotk ( Means Power like horses are used 


UTILITY IS NOT SACRIFICED FOR PRICE 
The Power of a 


Correct Principle 
The principle of doing all field oper- 
ations with one man sitting where he 
can watch his work is correct, or farm- 
ing has always been done backward, 
and the operator would always have 
tidden or led his horses instead of 


° ay 30 eg we. ee. 
driving them. we Shek: OTR eh 


The Moline Universal Tractor places the power of nine bighorseswhere NOTE—If desired you ean use the “drag behind” or 
the horses stood —is driven just like horses are driven, from the seat ofthe horse drawn implements-you now have with the Mo- 
implement, and hitched up to the implements just like horses are hitched. _ line Universal the same as with othertypes of tractors 


See your Moline Dealer or write our nearest branch for full information. 


Moline Plow Company, Moline, Illinois 


Branches at 
Atlanta . Oklahoma City Baltimore Spokane Denver Minneapolis Des Moines Columbus, Ohio 
New Orleans St. Louis Los Angeles Portland Kansas City Minot. N.D Bloomington, Ill. Jackson, Mich. 
Dallas Poughkeepsie, N.Y Stockton, Cal. SaltLake City Omaha Sioux Falls, S. D Indianapolis 
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BURPEE’S ANNUAL 


Burpee’s Annual is a complete 
guide to the vegetable and 
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these columns will carry a story of that 
day with its rich program of speakers. 

Since it is believed that the com- 
munity which is far-seeing will take care 
of the health of its children, Wednesday 
has been set apart as Children’s Day at 
the Homemakers’ Conference. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Josephine Baker over twenty- 
one per cent of New York’s school chil- 
dren in 1917 were seriously under- 
nourished, there being an increase of 
about six per cent each of the preceding 
four years. What is the per cent in 
your school? How many children in 
your school weigh as much as they 
should for their height? It is the right 
of every child to be healthy, vigorous 
and strong. Are you doing all you can 
in your community to make them so, or 
are you letting them grow up with 
seemingly harmless little defects which 
may work havoc in the future? 

The Child Health Organization, co- 
operating with the United States Bu- 
reau of Education with headquarters at 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, and 





Growers Philedeiphis s [} Growers 8 Philadelphia. 


W. Atlee tlee Burpee > © Ff WAtlee ee Burpee Can? 


BURPEE’S ANNUAL FOR 1920 
The Leading American Seed Catalog 


Via qutLUAZ€€zzztzt’zallll: 
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with such men as Dr. L. Emmett Holt, 
Dr. Hermann M. Biggs, Dr. John H. 
Finley, Dr. Thomas D. Wood, and Dr. 
C. E. A. Winslow backing it, is a new 
organization with all the freedom of a 
newly organized group. It is preparing 
tools of a kind that have unfortunately 
been scarce when work for the health 
of children has been undertaken by 
groups of mothers or teachers; namely, 
printed matter which in its very style 
has all the vigor, life, and abandonment 
of healthy, happy children. This organi- 
zation can help you to bring up the 
health standard of your community by 
sending you its material. 

In a future issue we hope to give you 
something interesting about health 
classes for parents and children in 
schools. Before the next month’s issue 
of THE COUNTRYMAN reaches you, 
read Home and Community Hygiene, by 
Jean Broadhurst, Ph. D. What are you 
doing to safeguard the health of the 
future citizens in your community? 

R. H. N. 


eeds 


flower garden. It fully de- 
scribes Burpee Quality Seeds 
with a hundred of the finest 
vegetables and flowers illustrat- 
ed in the colors of nature. If 
you are interested in gardening, 
Burpee’s Annual will be mailed 
to you free. Write for your 
copy today. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Seed Growers Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Why Have Over 10,000,000 Hogs 
Been Treated With HOG-TONE? 


1} 7E have never claimed that Avalon [Farms HOG-TONE 


is a universal ‘“‘cure-all’’ or panacea. 


But, for its intended purposes, HOG-TONE has shown 
such remarkable results in so many thousand instances that 
an ever-increasing number of hog raisers have tried it (at 
our risk) and have learned to rely on it. 


We offer it to all on the same unconditional guarantee: 
Satisfactory results or your money back—and the user is the 
judge. 

Write for a supply, stating tne number of hogs you are 
feeding. No money in advance. You pay only if you are 
thoroughly satisfied that you got more fat from the same 
feed, and the HOG-TONE treatment has eliminated the 
minor diseases that hinder hog growth. 


Always get HOG-TONE where possible from your local 
dealer. Or, if he is not stocked, write to us direct. 


Avalon Farms Company 
341 West Ohio Street Chicago, Illinois 


AVALON FARMS Ess 
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Natco Datry Barns 
Are Warm in Winter 


ATCO barns are warm in winter, 
yet coolinsummer. They provide 
year-round comfort for your cows. More 
comfort in the stable means more milk in g.tion of Nateo 


the pail—more money in the bank. Mall showing 
The hollow spaces in a glazed Natco Hollow 

Tile wall provide a blanket of still air through 

which heat, cold or dampness will not pass. 


And the cost? Perhaps a little more at first, but far less 
in the end than for other construction. The saving in 
insurance and upkeep will repay the added investment 
within a few years. All further savings are clear profit. 


Whatever you intend to build, our book, "Natco on 
the Farm," will offer helpful suggestions. Write for it 
today—no charge. 


Ask your building supply dealer to quote you prices 
on Natco Hollow Tile. 


National Fire Proofing Company 
1204 Fulton Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


23 Factories assure a wide and economical distribution. 


Barn and Silos on 
farm of D. Ray- 
mond, Montreal, 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write 





WATCH THE CLETRAC 


Make it a point to see a Cletrac in action somewhere. 


Watch it turn the brown furrows—plowing faster—doing better 
work. Light-footed, but powerful, the Cletrac easily pulls a 
double disc and a seeder over the mellowed seed bed—never 
“digs in,” never “wallows”—doesn’t pack the soil. 


Up hill and down, over wet, sticky ground or light, sandy 
soil, the small, compact, powerful Cletrac crawls sturdily on— 
riding on its own metal tracks. 


Watch it in the hay field and the harvest field or running ditches, pulling 
stumps, sawing wood, filling silos—any hard job is a Cletrac job. 


You'll want to know why progressive farmers are choosing the Cletrac. 


Write for the booklet “Selecting a Tractor’ 


Tre Cleveland Tractor Co. 


Largest Producers of Tank-Type Tractors in the World 
19123 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Purina Pig Chow 


Keeps em 
Coming 
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Before they are born and 
after they are born Pig Chow 


nourishes the whole pig 


Bone - building phosphates 
and flesh-making protein are 
supplied by alfalfa and 












tankage. 
After weaning, Pig Chow brings jelygyg/4,ai 
the pigs right on up. The cane 






molasses and other fattening in- 
gredients fatten the pigs as they 
grow. Purina-fed pigs frequent- 
ly make 


250 to 285 Ib. hogs at 


the age of six months 


Give Pig Chow a trial. If your 
dealer can’t supply you, write 


us. 
PURINA MILLS 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Ft. Worth, Texas 
Nashville, Tenn. 
\ Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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“He’s the Best Farm 
Hand We Ever Had” 


Haven’t you often heard your father say that about 
one farm hand—that “old reliable’ who is always on 
the job, doing more and better work than any of the 
others? 


If your father knew that he could get all the farm 
hands he needed, each of them as good as that “best” 
one, he would grab at the chance wouldn’t he? 


When you begin operating your farm, after leaving 
school, you will hire fewer farm hands than your father 
does, but you will buy more farm machinery. You will 
have an opportunity that he didn’t have in hiring labor. 
You can be sure of reliability in all of your implements 
and machines. 


The John Deere line is like a complete force of 
reliable farm hands. It is comprised of an implement 
for practically every farm operation. It has been a 
leader in quality for over three-quarters of a century. 
The success of the whole line is due to the high quality 
for each unit in the line. 


Be sure to investigate the John Deere Full Line be- 


fore you begin your career asafarmer. You will want 
the uniformly high quality that it insures. 


John Deere 
Moline, Illinois 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced Yeu 
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FEEDING 


1 BROOD Cae 
FOR 


Bigger, Stronger Litters and 
Bigger, Faster Growing Shoats 


The care and feed given the sow from the time she is bred until she farrows 
and then, both sow and litter until weaning time, has much to do with the profits 
you make from your hogs. If your sows are fed and handled right, bigger, stronger 
litters are sure to come. The pigs will thrive better, grow vigorously right up to weaning time. Then, 
if given the proper growing feed, pasture and exercise, bigger frames, heavier bone and better finish, 
with bigger profits, will result. 


SCHUMACHER FEED 


and the SCHUMACHER SELF-FEEDING PLAN —_ proven to thousands of h 
men and farmers to be an ideal way of raising hogs. First, SCHUMACHER FEED, 
fed in self-feeders with tankage, puts brood sows in ideal farrowing condition. Second, it gives the little 
pigs the right start through the mother. Third, after weaning it develops bigger bone and frames, and with 
the addition of corn and tankage it will put on fat quicker and cheaper than anything you ever used. 
Don’t feed ear corn in a snow covered feed lot—it is too expensive—too much feed 
is wasted. The self-feeder with compartments for corn, tankage and Schumacher 
affords a much cheaper and better way. 


The Quaker Oals Company ress chicago, U.S.A 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write. 





Devoted to 
Local 


Happenings 


No. 4 


POPULAR DAIRY 
PROF TO RESCUE 
THIRSTING WORLD 


Voluble Entomologist Thought 
Reporter Was Salesman 


PROCESS WORTH MILLION 


Additional Demonstration That 
Profs Are People 


In an interview obtained by your 
correspondent on the smoking car 
of a train coming down from Roch- 
ester, two prominent professors of 
the New York State College of 
Agriculture declared that they were 
working on important inventions 
having to do with the recent advent 
of prohibition. 

These inventions being of a per- 
sonal nature, and the _ professors 
being unaware they were talking 
for publication, it is felt that they 
would prefer anonymity in the mat- 
ter. It can only be said, with 
safety, that no member of their 


respective departments, Entomology | 


and Dairy, would 


of them. 


How It Happened 


Your correspondent, returning 
from a journey to Geneva and dis- 
guished with an elk’s tooth in his 
watch chain, was mistaken by the 
two professors for a traveling sales- 
man and thereupon admitted to 
conversation with them on _ the 
status of a human being. Altho 
he had taken courses under them, 
they did not recognize him as one 
of the children in theif school. 
The opportunity was unique, and 
your correspondent at once turned 
the subject to tales of supposed 
success in beating the bone-dry 
game. 

Results fully justified the con- 
tentions of certain optimists who 
state that you have only to scratch 
the surface of a professor to find 
a bad boy. They took to the topic 
with animation. The first narrated 
how, before the drought, he em- 
ployed a slide rule to figure fre- 
quency factors on future snake bites 
and bad colds, and how he had 
made purchases accordingly. He 
was, he said, at work on a sure-fire 
firewater made of—but that, as he 
said, was his secret. 

The second professor was all for 
popularizing the refractometer as 
the only sure test for wood alcohol. 
The poison, he pointed out, was ob- 
tainable in large quantities and the 


(Continued on page 2) 


ever suspect it 
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DOC SEULKE TO LEAVE 
But Will Be Neighbor Part of 


Time 

On February 15, Prof. K. J. 
Seulke, of the animal husbandry 
department, will sever his connec- 
tion with the College and assume 
the duties of Eastern field repre- 
sentative of the Aberdeen-Angus 
Breeders’ Association. This _ posi- 
tion has only recently been created 
and in looking around for a capable 
man of broad vision and wide ex- 
perience, the Association decided | 
upon Professor Seulke. Altho re- 
luctant to leave the College, the! 
Association had made its offer so} 
attractive that he could do nothing 
but accept. His friends can find 
some solace in the fact that his} 
headquarters will be in Ithaca} 
where he will probably spend two! 
days a week. | 

His work will be to cooperate | 
with breeders in the East; to help; 
them dispose of surplus stock; to 
assist beginners, and to further the | 
interests of the breed in every way 


possible. 
B. S. at Purdue 
Professor Seulke received his B. | 
S. at Purdue where he specialized | 
in animal husbandry. Penn State} 
gave him his Master’s degree 
for his work along the lines of 
animal husbandry, meat produc-| 
tion and animal nutrition. From| 
there he came to Cornell where he} 
received his Ph. D. Since the fall 
of 1914 he has had charge of the 


Around the 
Top of 
“The Hill’ 





SPUDS TO MAKE 
MILWAUKEE’S FAME 
SAYS HARDENBURG 


Local Man Enthusiastic After 
Visit To West 


POTATOES IN HOP FIELDS 


Points Out Possibilities For 
Farm Croppers 


Neighbor “Hardey” 
Hardenburg comes 
trip to Milwaukee 
thusiastic about said town 
potato center. He went out 
as delegate the sixth annual 
meeting of the Potato Association 
of America and hob-nobbed with 
spud enthusiasts from nine states 
and two Canadian provinces. Meas- 
ures were taken to improve inspec- 
tion measures and to insure 
standardization and improvement of 
seed potatoes. Before adjourning, 


(Prof. E. 
back from 
warmly 


V.) 

a 
en- 
as a 
there 
to 


| new association officers were elected. 


All of these came from the Middle 
West. 


No Dearth of Funds 


But it wasn’t only the conference 
which pleased him. Wisconsin has 
made generous appropriations and 
the commercial concerns of the 
state have come in strong for the 
annual potato show held in the 
auditorium there. The Milwaukee 
Potato Show is now the largest 
single crop exhibit in the United 
States, and the Association met at 
a time which allowed the delegates 
to take it in. 


teaching and experimental work in 
beef cattle, sheep and swine. 

His resignation will leave a gap 
that will be hard to bridge. He 
takes with him the good wishes of 
his colleagues and the love of his 
students. He has been “Doc” and 
“Prof” to all of us, a prince of 
good fellows, a ready mixer and a 
real “white” man. 


Mr. and Mrs. William R. George 
of Freeville announce the engage- 
ment of their daughter, Eleanor M. 
George ’21, to Joseph B. Kirkland 
"17. The young people made the 
announcement to their friends in 
Ithaca at a sorority party given by 
Miss BEleanor’s sorority of Aplha 
Phi on the evening of December 
19. Announcement was also made 
by Kirk earlier in the evening at 
dinner at the A. Z. house. 











Neighborhood News Gleaned By Busy Correspondents 
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These are trying times for our 
four-legged contemporaries out in Behrends and Goodman Make 
the Ag. barns. Farmers’ Week is 
fast approaching, and the _ poor, 
dumb creatures are being pittilessly 
manhandled and hauled around the 
judging pavilion in efforts to make 
them stand in the approved show 
ring position. The gentle bovine is 
daily put thru her “stunts” in 
spite of her protesting “moos,” 
and the younger members of the 
equine family are likewise tutored 
in the fine art of posing for the 
judges. Even the playful (7?) 
kicking and rearing of the colts 
doesn’t seem to discourage their 
trainers. But at least one feels 
better when Neighbor Morton 
smiles and cheers you up a bit, re- 
marking how well your colt looks, 
etc. What a wonderful power is 
the gentle, soothing touch of flat- 
tery. 

At the Round-Up Club meeting 
on January 12 the animals to be 
shown Farmers’ Week were drawn 
by those desirous of fitting them 
and caring for them up to that 
time. There will be rings in each 
class, including the weanling and 
yearling colts, beef cattle, sheep 
and swine. The dairy breeds will 
be represented by rings of Hol- 
steins, Guernseys, Jerseys, Ayre-| 
shires and Shorthorns. Appropri- 
ate awards have been selected for ies 
those with animals indicating the Neighbor Warren left January 10 
best care and fitting. Judgment|fvr Winnipeg, Manitoba, to ad- 
will also be based on the handling | @ress_the first annual convention 
of the animal by the student. of directors of Rural Credits So- 

Neighbor E. S. Savage has been cieties of the Province of Manitoba. 
seeing the surrounding country |QUr Canadian neighbors have set 
quite a bit of late. Last December | the pace in rural short-time credit 
30. and 31 he spoke before the legislation. In an effort to solve 
American Society of Animal Pro- | the problem of short-time credit 
duction at Purdue University, |for farmers the Province of Mani- 
Lafayette, Indiana. Then on the|toba has provided by law for the 
13th of January he spoke before ‘imited-liability plan. Loans | are 
the Vermont Dairymen’s Associa-|™@de by local branches of Cana- 
tion on the topic, “Buying Feeds.” dian banks on the recommendation 

Who says rats are no good? Ask | of local credit societies. The trip 
neighbor “Maynard about it and |}plan is proving successful. On his 
he’ll convince you inside of five | return trip, Dr. Warren will stop 
minutes of their usefulness and | off at the University of Minnesota 
beauty—inside a cage, of course, |t0_ deliver an address. : 
He is using them in some experi-|_ Neighbor “Misty” (E. G.) Mis- 
mental work just started to de-|mer spent several days at Harris- 
termine the feeding value of | burg, Pennsylvania, early in Janu- 
heated milk and of the digestibility | 2™Y- W. I. M. 
of different forms of a ; | 
ne Cf 

































































































































































FARM MANAGEMENT 













































































































































































Prof to Rescue Thirsty World 














Te nn 
POMOLOGY | (Continued from page 1) 
y | tester so simple that even a child 


could use it. 

This neighborhood attended al- | “But whatcha gonna do if the 
most en masse at the Rochester | stuff tests positive?’ jeered the first 
Fruit Show on January 14, 15, and| prof quite unprofessionally. 

16. Profesor Chandler gave a talk “That,” said his learned brother, 
on “Pruning” and Professor Rees |“‘will be taken care of by my Cata- 
was the official judge of the show. lytic Corrective Scarf Pin. Remove 

January 13 neighbor Vinson lead |it from your tie and touch it to the 
the Lazy Club in considering Ex-|surface of the solution to make it 



























































tension in Pomology. Neighbor | safe for man and beast’ I predict 
Vinson is the Pomology extension /|that it will do away with bow ties 
man with Professor Rees. T. S. | altogether.” 











)| LOCAL MEN BURST INTO FAME 
BY SPECTACULAR EXTENSION WORK 









Decided Hit in Corning Saloon 





The musty mirrors of one of the 
erstwhile proudest emporiums of 
Steuben County must needs have 
sadly reflected upon the fleeting 
nature of human habits when re- 
cently the polished bar was graced 
by wrenches, bolts and oil cups dur- 
ing a spasm of the extension ser- 
vice of the Rural Engineering 
people. 

Mr. Humphreys, who manages 
the Farm Bureau of Steuben 
County, is responsible for the in- 
genious advertising device of open- 
ing a saloon for the purpose of 
public education in Corning and the 
surrounding farming district. The 
school was directed by neighbor 
Goodman from Caldwell Hall and 
took the form of three days of 
demonstrated lecturing and discus- 
sion and one day of actual service 
for the farmers, who fetched in 
their troubles for correction and re- 
pair by experts from the College. 

It may be that this procedure has 
opened a legitimate field for in- 
vestigation of the sociological use 
of the saloon. Moreover, the eco- 
nomic consideration that barber 
shops could utilize the mirrors is 
offset by the fact that the bars can 
be made ideal lecture and labora- 
|}tory tables. 

It will be noted in our cut that 
Freddie Behrends ('16) is “behind 
|}the bars” at last! 





Miss J. Norma Anderson of 
Plant Path and Professor R. W. 
Rees of Pomology succeeded in 
giving their friends a complete 
surprise by their marriage on 
January 16. The ceremony was 
performed at four o’clock in Sage 
Chapel by Rev. J. F. Fitschen. 
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Good taste, you know, is 
something not all of us are 
born with—some need help 
to display it. Good taste 
is such an evident charac- 
teristic of this store that 
our guidance in supplying 
haberdashery is highly ap- 
preciated by the best 
dressed men in town. 


E. B. Baxter 
The Quality Shop 


150 East State Street 


—————————————————— 


The Wisteria Garden 
OPPOSITE STRANiv 


“Particular Food 
for Particular People” 


Special Lunch 
Noon and Night, 50 Cents 


Delicious 
Steaks, Chops and Salads 


Visitors during Farmers’ Week 
should step in and see 


“Peacock Alley,” 


one of the finest rooms in exist- 
ence. Ask any student re- 
garding our service. 


IT CANNOT BE EQUALLED 
—— 


Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE BACKGROUND BOOKS 
By Liberty Hyde Bailey 


These books should be read and studied by 
every agricultural worker; every community 
leader; every one interested in the future wel- 
fare of the world. 

The Holy Earth - - $1.00 


It expounds the philosophy that bases society 

on the earth in this teaching, the naturist 

and the farmer find their proper place. 
Universal Service - - $1.00 


The hope of the world’s society lies in Uni- 
versal service, Universal Fellowship. This 
book discusses practical constructive sugges- 
tions for the remodelling of the social fabric 
toward a true democracy. 

What is Democracy - - $1.00 


The question of the hour and its answer by 
a clear-thinking student of mankind. It 
gives special attention to the rural situation 
as a world problem. 

Wind and Weather - . $1.00 
A book of verse. One comes from delving 
in this book with a clean, refreshed, and 
inspired spirit; a new love and comprehen- 
sion of Mother Earth. 


For sale at the bookstores or direct from 
THE COMSTOCK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Ithaca, New York 


Tell Advertisers Who Introduced You 





































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































THE CAMPUS 
COUNTRYMAN 


Devoted to Neighborhood Happen- 
ings at the Top of “The Hill” 


Published on the first of each month 
during the school year by Tue Cornet 
Countryman, Inc. Contributions 
should be in the hands of the Editor 
by the fifteenth of the 


month pre 
vious to the date of issue. Say what 
you want and sign it, indicating 


whether you want your real name 
used, or another one. 


J. E. FULLER, Editor 


February 





Friends From Without 


Welcome, people, this is our best 
chance at becoming acquainted and 


we are glad for that chance. You 
will take home many facts worth 
knowing and one of these is our 


special interest, namely, the fact of 
our neighborhood. The College, its 
staff and its students are real 
neighbors to the rest of the State, 
and are, with the farmers, a link 
in the chain of community interest 


which binds the complex of our na- | 


tional 
has 


life. Agriculture in America 
drawn its first full breath and 
with this comes a consciousness of 
vast power which carries’ the 
prime obligation of self-control and 
dmpassionate deliberation. The sur- 
est guarantee of wise conduct is 
faith in human nature demon- 
strated by confidence in our fellows 
and in good will for them. Soon 
you will welcome us into the har- 
ness of production and it is in 
a prophetic sense that we utter our 


so 


welcome to this Farmers’ Week 
fellowship. Prophetic of the unity 
of our aims and of the spiritual 


strength of our similar ideals. 





We'll Help Too! 

Boosting the home weekly is to 
be the theme for especial emphasis 
Wednesday of Farmers’ Week. 
Many country weekly papers will 
be on exhibition and their editors 
will take part in the general con- 
ference as to how to increase the 
effectiveness of their service to the 
rural communities. 


While we have been writing we've 
been watching an Italian shoveling 
snow in front of Bailey. 
over his shoulder, he 
covered a 
passer-by 


has already 


Professor Lauman was heading | 
right for. him, but apparently re- 
membered something and turned 


abruptly back. Fate has no sense 
of humor, say we, sadly. 





| of 


Shoveling | 


lady, a frosh and a third | 
of no particular species. | 


to get his study card, morosely 


| brooding over the twenty-six hours | 


|} he must get off next term in order 
to be termed B. S. and considering 
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| 
When your correspondent went in |} 


vain alternatives, his eagle eye 
smote a sign over Doctor Betten’s | 


|door. It said that a trained agri- 
|culturist was wanted by the Red 
Cross for important work in Rou- 


| mania, and anyone interested should 
see the Secretary. 

Roumania sounding sufficiently 
|remote from twenty-six hours on 
the Hill, your correspondent eagerly 
saw the Secretary, as suggested. 
But what was wanted was a mis- 
sionary, not a globe-trotter. 

Mrs. Mary Haley Moran 
Hotel Meropole, Bucharest, Rou- 
mania, planning a great indus- 
trial school for war orphans, as 
part of the Red Cross program to 
rehabilitate that nation after its 
terrible war experiences. She wants 
a man to handle the agricultural 
end of the enterprise. It must be 
a man who will see the opportunity 
and enter the enterprise on his own 
initiative. He will have to work 
with meager equipment and against 
obstacles. Finally, he should speak 
French, a language current among 
the upper classes of the country, 
and he must in addition be willing 
to learn Bulgarian, the language of 
the people with whom he will work. 

When Dean Mann read the re- 
quirementsy he thot at once of 
“Spence” Fiatch '15. Anyone know- 
ing Hatcf’s present address might 
help a good thing along by leaving 
word at the Dean's office. Or there 
may be another man, equally quali- 
fied, now in College. This item 
inserted on that chance. 


of the 


is 





is 


At Our Community House 


While 
Roberts 


enjoying 
assembly 


the comforts 
room, our 


of 
com- 


munity, or at least as many as the} 


room would hold, were taken 
trip to the north pole on 
evening, January 20. They visited 
the huts of the Eskimo, lasooed 
polar bears, harpooned seal and 
walrus, shot twelve-pound arctic 
rabbits, killed musk ox to melt 
ice with the animal heat to get 
water to drink, and did all sorts of 
things not often attempted in 
Ithaca. They got so close to a 
musk ox about to charge that one 
jump of the ox landed him on top 
the photographer, but the pic- 
ture was saved. They saw a man 
taking sights within six miles of 
the “pole,” 
Ross Gilmore Marvin, Cornell 
B. 1905, who carried the Cornell 
banner farther north than any flag 
has ever been except the one Perry 


ona 
Tuesday 


A. 


‘took to the pole. The guide and 
photographer was neighbor Harry 
Whitney, arctic explorer and 


hunter, now winter course student. 
The trip was made under the 
auspices of the Stone Club. 


On January 6 the Winter Board- 
ers were treated to a swell lecture 
by Neighbor Prexy, the material 
for which has been credited to the 
“Life of Ezra Cornell,” written by 
the son of Governor Alonzo 
Cornell. 


|} lowing resolution: 


and learned that it was | 


|} and 





; were 









THIS ’ERE & THAT ’AIR 





Once there was a gallant little 
oil stove. As a matter of fact there 

two of them. They stood in 
the pomology lab in spite of the 
snubs which they received from the 
steam pipes. One day as the stu- 
dents assembled to examine 
branches of fruit trees, those little 
oil stoves had warm thrills. You 
see it was very cold and the wind 
was blowing thru the windows just 


as if there weren't any panes, 
“Now,” thot they, “we may be 
uesd.”” For if there is anything that 


an oil stove loves it is to eat up 
oil, and burn, and make little songs 
and flicker and glow. Sure enough 
the students put on coats and 
shivered in their seats. From the 
conversation Mr. Sprague thot it 
was too cold to think. So he lit 
one little oil stove—and how that 
little stove burned! It flickered 
and curled up around its wick, and 


sent off trembling waves of heat. 
And the more it sent the more it 
wanted to send. Then Professor 


Heinrichie sought to light the other 
stove. He knelt down beside it and 
patted the wick! It wouldn't burn, 
But the first little stove burnt mer- 
rily on, getting so hot that it 
yearned for the crisp branches near 
at hand. Mr. Sprague lit’ the 
oil jet at Professor Heinrichie’s 
suggestion—and that made the 
oil stove burn still hotter. 
“Competition from a gas jet— 
pooh!” it sputtered. And nobody 
complained much of the cold. After 
a while the students rushed from 
the room. There was no fire—it 
was only the end of the lab. The 
stove was taken out to be filled. In 
the meanwhile a big discussion en- 
sued among the furniture. How 
could they thank the oil stove? It 
would be absurd to say that any- 
body had been warmed by its heat. 
The blackboard creaked nervously. 
The stove returned. At last the 
desk drawer came out with the fol- 
“That if anyone 
had been warm that afternoon it 
was due entirely to the gallant 
efforts of the oil stove.” The oil 
stove giggled with delight—or so 
the blackboard said. But the oil 
can (always a snob) thot’ the 
“whole thing was only a matter of 
hot air.” I. R. SPAG. 


Birds of a Feather 


A man’s size 
keep the country 
cepting the 
come down on 


snowstorm 
editors 
College’s 


didn’t 
from ac- 
invitation to 
January 9 and be 
entertained by sight of what we 
need to have in the way of new 
buildings. They were taken over 
the plant by professional guides 
entertained at luncheon in the 
Domecon apartments by the fac- 
ulty. Your correspondent was right 
there, at the luncheon, with the 
rest of the country editors and on 
even terms with the faculty. It 
was pleasant. Dick (Professor D. 
J.) Crosby was master of cere- 
monies, and got away with his 


B. | duties like the proverbial two mil- 
lion 


dollars. 
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“We Treat Your Linen White” 


COLLECTIONS DAILY 
SERVICE PROMPT 
MENDING FREE 


STVDENT 
LAVNDRY 
AGENCY 


413 COLLEGE AVENUE 
Bell 1167 Ithaca 884 
P. C. WANSER ’20 A. R. NOLIN ’21 


You hear a lot about over- 
size tires. What you 
hear most about 
KELLY - SPRINGFIELD 
TIRES 
IS OVERSIZE MILEAGE 


LANG’S GARAGE 


117-129 East Green Street 
Always at Your Service 


Both Phones 95 


— 


The Band Box 


Cafeteria 


WEEK DAYS 


Breakfast 7:30 - 8:45 
Dinner 12:00 - 1:30 
Supper 5:30 - 7:00 


SUNDAYS 


Breakfast 8:30 - 10:00 
Dinner 12:30 .- 1-30 


129 Dryden Road 


Below College Avenue 


Klenzo 


Cleans every part 
of every tooth every 
time it’s used and 
“a clean tooth never 
decays.” Always 
sold in Rexall stores 


Kline’s Pharmacy 


114 North Aurora St. 


——— 
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POULTRY AGAIN 


Wid Card (W. H.), poultry judge 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


work for the poultry interests. 


A 


stenographic report has been in- 


| corporated into the archives of the 


| department. 


Neighbor Kent went to 
with the judging team. 


Trenton 
The re- 


and enthusiast from New England,|sults of the contests were as fol- 


was a welcome visitor for a few 


days during the weeks of January | maining 


5 and 12. He assisted Obie (Dr.) 
Kent in teaching the students 
the judging classes 


for the 
standards. 

Section B of the winter Poultry 
Course are now trying to master 
the art of hatching chickens. Keep- 
ing the individual lights burning, 


fancy and the _ utility 


in| New York, New Jersey. 
; I _ cla ; some of the|on the local team were S. A. Tomp- 
fine points in judging birds both | kins, E. E. Harding, R. V. 


lows: Connecticut, winner; the re- 
three contesting teams 
order, North Carolina, 


The men 


were, in 


DuBois. 
The office of the Cornell Poultry 


| Association on the top floor of the 


regulating the heat and unraveling | 


the mysteries of embryonic de- 
velopment (in several cases lack of 
development) requires the better 
traits of the student. 

In newly constructed pens situ- 
ated near the Poultry Building can 
be found part of the 


Week game farm exhibit. Investi- 


| Vickers ; 


Poultry Building is 
to 1 on week days. The associa- 
tion recently elected the following 
officers for next term: President, 
R. H. Sawyer; vice-president, G. S. 
treasurer, R. V. DuBois; 
secretary, E. E. Harding. 

About seventy attended the Poul- 


open from 12 


|try Association meeting January 9. 


| Generalizations” 
Farmers’ | 


gate the pine bushes in the pen and | 


you will strike 

wisdom. 
Incidentially, we just overheard 

that our good neighbors, the Vege- 


a match for your 


table Gardening department, is able | 


to maintain itself on a 
appropriation than any 
partment in the college. 
this can be found on the 
board where a bright yellow 
ecard proclaims that “A 
Does It.” 

The chicken stealing case is yet 
to be solved. 
tain students’ registered 
four-year course recently 


smaller 
other 
Proof of 


pla- 
Dollar 


in the 
stole a 


de- | 


bulletin | 


It is alleged that cer- | 
(now 


| Cornell. 


few hens being cared for by one of | 


the short course 
evidence was so 
ered up that it required 
judges and lawyers in the mock 
trial to consider the case in a 
judicial manner on January 23. 
State troopers were invited 
the purpose of learning 
of securing conviction for chicken 
thieves. Arrangements have been 
made to use pictures of the prog- 
ress of the prosecution in publicity 


students. 
successfully cov- 


real 


methods 


The | 


for | 


Wid Clark gave a talk on “Poultry 
and drew four or 
five pictures which were auctioned 
off for about $7. 


Professor Adams spoke on “Pub- | 
| licity”’ 


and Miss Cornwall's 
mittee refreshed the thirsty with 
cider and doughnuts at proper 


intervals. E. L. 


com- 


PERSONALS 


Bill (Prof. W. 
with a cold 
January 13. 


Neighbor (Prof. 


I.) Myers suffered 
during the week of 
E. O.) Fippin is 
in Washington on leave from 
Early in January neigh- 
bor Fippin talked at the annual 
meeting of county agents at the 
University of Texas. The local ac- 
counts are quoted: “He gave a 
splendid address on the conservation 
of organic matter of soils, in which 
he threw new light on an old sub- 
ject.” 

Art (Dr. A. W.) Gilbert, who left 
our neighborhood in 1905, has re- 
ceived a post of honor and respon- 
sibility as Commissioner of <Agri- 
culture for Massachusetts. 


|}of the 
| toboggan slide. 
| still to be baptised 
drifts 


j}nell Era 


| Lamoureux 


|Wwas necessary. 


| The 





LANDSCAPE 


Gilmore D. Clarke ’13 spoke to 
the fellows here on the afternoon of 
January 13. “Gil” told about the 
importance of the engineering 
phase of the park commission 
work. 

Charles N. Lowrie, advisory 
Landscape Architect for the Univer- 
sity and practicing in New York 
City, also gave a talk on the de- 
velopment of play ground in 
Hoboken. 

John V. Bonnell told the 
the technique of big tree 
on Tuesday, January 20. 

William E. Harries ’08 is also 
listed to speak informally the week 
of January 26. Mr. Harries is a 
member of the Buffalo firm of 
Harries and Hall. 

After 4:30 the rule has been 
urged to empty the drafting room 
in the interest of healthy minds 
and good appetites. The upper- 
classmen have applied the rule to 
the administrative offices as well 
and nearly every afternoon some 
staff are kidnapped to the 
Professor Davis is 
into the snow- 
of Beebe. I. G. 


a 


boys 
moving 


Thru the recent death of Mr. 
E. O. Randall ’74 at Columbus, 
Ohio, Mr. A. J. Lamoureux, of the 
Agricultural Library, is now the 
only surviving member of the Cor- 
board of editors of that 
In those days the board of 
was elected, and as Mr. 
and Theodore Stanton 
vote, a second election 
It was a test of 
strength between the secret so- 
cieties and independents and Mr. 
Lamoureux won by a good majority. 


class. 
editors 
had 


a tie 


| His election gave the independents 


three members 
Era was then printed by the 
University Press, located in Sibley 
College (now the west wing of that 
building), but was later in the year 
taken down to Andrus, McChain 
& Co. 


in a board of five. 


THE “AG” STUDENT 


must use his eyes as much---possibly more--- 


than those registered in other colleges. 


We 


can help you keep them at their highest efficiency 


WILSON OPTICAL CO., 


208 East State St. 


“WE GRIND OUR OWN LENSES” 
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“If you get it from us it’s right” 


YOU CAN ECONOMIZE IN CLOTHES 


The high cost of clothes is not the price you pay for them; 
it’s what you get for your money. 

If the clothes don’t wear, don’t give you good service, 
they’re expensive at any price. You can reduce the cost 
of clothes by being particular about what you get for what 
you spend. Money back if you're not satisfied—good busi- 
ness, isn’t it? 


BUTTRICK & FRAWLEY, Ince. 
The Home of HART, SHAFFNER & MARX and SOCIETY CLOTHING 
“If not, we make it right” 


R. A. Heggie & At the Sign 


of the 


Bro. Co. 


Green Lantern 


Regular lunch from 11:30 to 
2:00. 


JEWELERS We carry nothing but the best. 
A la earte at all hours. 


Try our steaks, chops, cutlets or 


chicken dinners. 


Rarebits, salads, and sandwiches 
136 East State Street a specialty. 
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DOM ECON 


Frances Kelley, instructor’ in 
home practice and faculty chaperon 
at the Lodge practice house, leaves 
in February to continue work for 
a Master’s degree at 
College, Columbia University. 

Eleanor Hillhouse, instructor in 
millinery, is spending this month 
at her home in Connecticut, 
cuperating from an appendix opera- 
tion. Anabella Livingston ’16 has 


been called to the department home| itt 
| with 


to take charge of the 
work during her absence. 
Dom Econ students turned 
en masse for a mass meeting 
their own early in January. 
Dom Econ, assisted by 
grown-up senior daughters, 
played hostess 


millinery 


out 
all 


has 


Teachers | 


re- | 
| gaged 


| 
| 





| positions, 
its | 


to numerous visit- | 


ing committees who have been both | 


luncheon and dinner guests during 
their trips to the College. 

Ellen Sticklemeyer ’19, assistant 
manager of the Dom 
teria, was married December 24 to 
Carroll Dunham ’19. Wise ones 
are commenting on the value of 
cafeteria experience. 

Prefessor Lulu Graves occupied 
her vacation days by calling 


| Farmers’ 
Econ cafe- | 


a‘ 


meeting of the executive committee | 


of the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion of which she is president. 
hear that this association has been 
of great value in 
place for dietetics work 
and medical circles. 


in health 


| graduates. 


5 


_———_— O_w«w~ 


Even tho the Department of | 
Home Economics, which has al- | 
ready become a School of Home 
Economics, soon becomes the New 
York State College of Home Eco- 
nomics at Cornell, as has been 
recommended to the State Legisla- | 
ture, it is said, it will still remain 
“Dom Econ” to their campus 
friends. 

Dom Econ now has 261 four-year 
Your correspondent re- 
surveyed the fields of ac-| 
in which they are now en- 
and found that 80 are 
married, 74 teaching, 38 engaged 
in vocational work which has to do 
the feeding of numbers of 
people, 17 are in extension work in 
Home Economics, 11 are in secre- 
tarial service, 8 hold _ scientific 
12 are at home and the 
others are engaged in miscellaneous 
activities not readily classified. 


cently 
tivity 


An increase has been made in the 
Cornell Poultry Dining Service for 
Week, to meet the in- 
creased appetites for poultry prod- 
ucts of the increased number! 
utilizing the service. Mrs. R. S. 
Sabby and S. A. Tompkins are in 
charge. We pick the feathers so 
that you may pick the bones. 

“Les” Card is enjoying a three 
months vacation. Altho we feel! 


/sorry for him yet we are glad that 


We | 
| visits to the Poultry Building. 
developing a| 


| during this period. 


experimental work requires daily 
We 
would certainly miss his congenial ' 


presence if he should leave town 


PLANT PATH 


Neighbor (Dr. L. M.) Massey of 
the Plant Path region attended the 
Blister Rust conference at Albany 
under the auspices of the American 
Plant Pest Committee at Albany 
last year. ‘ 

Several from our community at- 
tended the science meeting in §t, 
Louis during the holiday recess, 
Among them were Dr. Massey, Mr, 
Dye, Prof. Whetzel and Prof. Fitz- 


| patrick. 


After an extensive 


trip in the 
Middle West, 


visiting various col- 
leges and institutions, and includ- 
ing the meeting of the American 
Association in the Advancement of 
Science, Professor Whetzel has re- 
turned home. 

Recent meetings of the Seminar 
have been given over to the work 
of the various graduate students 
and their accounts of field work and 
experiments have proved to be very 
interesting. Dr. Dye is to lead the 
discussion next time in the con- 
sideration of “Lettuce Diseases.” 

; AW. F. 


FORESTRY 


January 13 to 16 nighbors 
Collingwood, Hosmer, Spring and 
Bentley attended the convention of 
the Society of American Foresters 


in New York City. 


Raise Better Poultry! 


You can save time, labor, feed, fuel and raise more and 
better chicks if you use the 


Cornell 


Gasoline Brooder Heater 


and 


Poultry House Appliances 


No poultryman can afford to do without these twen- 


tieth century appliances. 


Stop in our retail store 


and ask for our Mr. Vorhis who will be glad to explain 


TREMAN, KING & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS 
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A. B. Brooks & 
Son 


Pharmacists 
126 East State St. Ithaca, N. Y. 


Fine Prescription Work 


Fine Choice Toilet 
Articles Send “HER” a Flower Valentine 
ST. VALENTINE’S DAY 
FEBRUARY 14 


Violets, Roses, Spring Flowers 
We telegraph orders everywhere 


“Weigh yourself on our 
Golden Scales” The Bool Floral Co. 
215 E. State St. Both Phones 120 
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The 
Cornell Restaurant 














Will give Special Attention to 
FARMERS’ WEEK GUESTS. 














We serve the best meals at the 
lowest price in the city. 











Strictly table service. 











Meals at all hours. 


Music at dinner. 








Make this your headquarters 
while at®Cornell. 











318 COLLEGE AVENUE 


Four Doors Below Dryden on the Right 












The 
Hill Drug Store 


C. W. Daniels, Pharmacist 
328 College Ave. 


= 


BATH TOWELS COMBS 
BATH SOAPS BRUSHES 
SHAVING SOAPS RAZORS 
TOILET ARTICLES 
DENTIFRICES 
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Say Where You Saw It When You Write 


——_— 





Let us make your 
Junior week and Farmers’ 


Week Photos, 


that group of your guests 
at the Fraternity, 


individual Photos of her and 


in studio. 


Photographer 
Opposite Tompkins Co. Bank 
Both Phones 


Kodaks for Sale or Rent 
Kodak finishing 


Sanitary 
Ice Cream 


is conceded by all to be the 
Purest and most Delicious. Our 
deliveries reach all parts of the 
City. 

“Buttermilk the Drink of the 
Hour” is one of our 
specialties 
We serve Pure Milk and Cream 


in any quantity 


Sanitary Ice Cream 


& Milk Co., Inc. 


Both Phones 912 
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NOT SATISFIED 

TILL YOU ARE 

—that’s the way we 
feel about it 


IT’S no stunt to sell a man a 
suit of clothes—or anything. 


The stunt is to bring him back again—— 
and you can’t do it if you don’t give 
him satisfaction. 


We want to keep no man’s money if he 
isn’t getting all he expected “out‘of his 
purchase ! 


We want everybody to know that we 
want to buy back, at full price, any- 
thing purchased here that did not turn 
out satisfactory. 


W. J. REED 


146 East State Street 
“The Store That Saves You Money” 


San Xavier Mission, Tucson, Arizona 
bout 400 years old 


H. L. Waker 


University 
Stationery Store 


H. L. Walker, Prop. 
422 Eddy Street 


Student Supplies of all Kinds 


OUR SPECIALTY : 
Amateur Finishing 
Developing, Printing, Enlarging 


The Atkinson Press 
PRINTING 


Aa 


THe 
ATKINSO 


imuaca ny 
Prompt Service 
Fraternity and Commercial 


Work 


We Print the Countryman 


E. E. ATKINSON 
122 SOUTH TIOGA STREET 


THE 


Monarch Restaurant 
PERIALAS BROS., Proprietors 
Regular Meals and a la Carte 


All Kinds of Lunches 
Put Up for Picnickers 
and Automobilists. 
Special Dishes for after 
Theatre and Dances. 


SEA FOOD AND GAME IN SEASON 
French Pastry and Home Cooking 


Quality, Service and Cleanliness Equal 
to the Best Hotels at Moderate 
Prices Our Specialty. 

The First Meal Will Convince You 


204 East State Street 
ITHACA : NEW YORK 


| 24-hour Service Work Guaranteed 
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We Carry on Our Shelves 


Practical Agricultural Books 
On Farm, Garden, Orchard and Home 


as selected by the teaching staff 


THE CORNER BOOKSTORES 
(ESTABLISHED 1868) 


State and Tioga Streets Sheldon Court 
Ithaca, New York 


WELCOME 


WE extend a hearty welcome to our Farmer 
friends to our City. If downtown take advan- 
tage of our store asa restroom. Try our com- 
fortable Chairs, look over our stock of Pictures, 
Furniture, Wall Paper, Rugs, Draperies 


H. J. BOOL CO. 


130 East State Street Ithaca, N. Y. 


Say Where You Saw It When You Write. 








